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Here: ofir- Jon not © a 
II Tranſcript; nor Traw- 
| ation, but my own free; 
and perhaps , - uot quite un» 
grouned T houghts on ſeve+ 
ral Subjefts. ; though I pres 


tend not to impoſe on. any. 


S Mans as , my 


| 


2 OWN... 


| 


' The Epiſtle 
own irregular Fancies , 4s 
incliaing more . to Scepti- ||. 
cifom ti diſputable matters, | 
than to that Bold: and Ma- 
giſterial air of» Dogmatical Þ 
Fr biloſophers<:-- MJ: chief 
Deſign then in writing | 
and publiſhing this. preſent || 
1 reatiſe,. was. 10. furniſh the 
Virtuolt:.vith- watters fi 
for tngenions:( onverſ, anions: 
Which perhaps $ have pers 
ford 1n.ſome-meaſure-;.": bes 
cantſc of thegreat $7 and uot 
wnpleaſaut Variety of things 
it coutains,. I ſpeak every 

where 


Dedicatory:: 
where my mind with a Pht-- © 
loſophical freedom! , neither | 
blaming other mens Fancies,. 
nor preſuming £00 Much upon 
my own Conceits. And if 1 
l ſeem to-be ſomewhat Pa-- 
radoxical on ſeveral occaſs- © 
ons, ts more int appearance - * 
perhaps, than m realty :-for - 
theſe ſeeming Paradoxes, if © 
not overlook't ,. may appear - 
to an. nuprejaic d .' Reader - 
nidenyable: Truths -, -or at. 
leaſt ( which is my mtmoſt q 
aim -) -not to be attogether- 


amprobable.. Of ſuch things 
| - 
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© The Epiſtle | 


; 1h jre e. lt every. 071R to. diſ- 
pure Pro...and Can,.-.45 it F 


Fancy... Wherein 1. could 


ever. conceive any thing.of 
a pedantick Humour, but 4 


1 


zery Lawful, and Laudable N 


Exerciſe of Vit: and A bili- 
ay : which.I deſognedly add, 


becauſe ſome, I know , are 


Learning \ and Ingenuity 
ſhould be: baniſhed from. 4 
free: and. familiar Converſe: 


But I conceive ſuch ' Meu 
i: be either of the dull 
I _ ſortÞY 


OW I _— 


| 


of Opinion., that all. ind. of 


Dedicatory. 
fort, -0x Epicureo! \de.grege 
| Porcos, imeer E-picureans : 
as taking. delight innothing, 
but what may - pleaſe . their 
Senſes , . or revive the + 4 
mages of. their paſt Pleaſures: | 
Thus ſome. bome-bred Gen- 
tlemen . make... a. Jong Soy, | 
to every one gbey meet, 
what they daily ge 6 eat 
or drink,. - Qthers talk per- 
perually of - their Amoutrs., 
Miſrreſſes , and new. In- 
trigues., . and.. not. a. fem 4 
Wiſe your Patience with 


Bſevere. ” Refleffou on. theix © 
| Neighbours. Bit 


The Epiſtle 
But ſince you are + tio. 
guilty of ſuch Irregularities, 
I had, nodoubt, ſome other 
reaſon, than your Inſtrutti-} 
on, to prefix your Name 


before theſe Papers. I ſhall 


then perhaps , offend your 
Modeſty, but not the Truth, 


if I ſay it Bas chiefly the 
great ſhare you have in the 
Subjeft they treat of. "Tit 
true, the Antient and preſent 
Yate: of your Noble Family, 
and other advantages of 
that kind might have eng: 
gea me to make you thi 

Pre 


—_— 


Dedicatory. 
1 Preſent, had 1 teen. of an 
» | Humor. to: walue'1euonly 
by. their out fode, I mean, by 
hat 5s without them; and 
- | 201 ratber by their real Parts, 
JN 2nd. if 1 may fo ſay; cintrinſe; 

cal Nobility. 1 ow indeed 
an 8a Reſpe&. 10.4 
ſs of Qualay:,-get. 7 
ay bias =_ #uxard Ho: 
exnng F Fn nothing, elſe -recott- 
mend him ;..but the. Greats 
neſs of bij. Family: anheuce 4 
$91 129 eafbly jb | 
| 2 conſiderable. aver = 


_ be in. the Eyerof the 4 
World. 


The Epiſte == 


| World on other. accounts? 
| T do walue you moſt :forfſt 
*| what ic really your own, Tf. 
mean your Ingenuity, 'Diſll 
cretion, Wiſdom ; yea,. and} 
Virme too, (o feldom 0 bel: 
met with in this corrupted 
Ape we live in. As theſe} 
Endownents of the Mina 
are far more taking. with-wil] 
than any other advantages 
of Fortune whatſoever , ſo 
they were my chief Induces 
ments to let you know by 
this inconſuderable Preſent, 
that I am in Realty , "and 
with 


Dedicatory: 


Bxyithout F, Hattery > I | which "f 
ate, 


REA ORR 
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EY ver ; affetionateFriend. 
an Servant 
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Age $1. 24.Read,and theGreci 108 

Pi mT CO ng 7 "fn 
[falt. p. 9. L 7. R. « P- 25. 1. 8; un Shs 

out. p.28,1. 12.infuſed R.miſuſed.p.30.l. es 


ab. 1. hebonhat change. p. 35. 1. 7. and 
xs F is 1K ofmeaghal chin 


« 16+ — 19. L 23. 

igheneſs, p 45. 1. 6 .t he's oe "ip "wu: 
R. affeRarions. p. ib. laſt 1. R. if diſk ingly yo 
admire them. p. $7. 1. 15. R. bur not 
PEAR: Oc: p. 61. 1. 12. R. badi tha 
* Þ-69. |, 23. R adore 7 &c. x og 

1. R, reſpeRt. p.,98, L 28; ference 
P. 97. 1. NR Ga an knots. p. 231.1. ro: R. 
| <p rong Ot $333. I. $. R. cert 

» Þ. 135, ingenuouſly. p. 

R. true Gold = "a 4. P. 196. 1. p tag b 
into Life withour them. p. No L 5. leave out 
ns nn} ant ut "i in immedirly be vefore 
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w whe # is. meant, by that mY 
Men. uſually; call, Wit bl 


13 
I That the thier we are wo Acare- 


ted with, we leaſt underſtand, -. 
2. How few x are-. Os true Hove 015 We 


a k.4_ Ta. a6... Dea Eo 


8. 


== = , Fery.trus, that thethin 

= : axe.moſt  acquainted-with, 
we. leaſt know. / Thus Light, than 
which, Dothan, inthe 1 W, ole : Creati 
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(2) 
ſo generally known and diſconrsd 
of, 1s asobſcure'untome,1 

'than Eternity it ſelf. What more 
viſible than Colours ? ' See we fee 
nothing elſe 3 yet if I conſult for res 


folarions fake, Phyloſophers, - Tfhall 
make no more-of' their-moſt-ſatisfa- 
ory Anſwers, than . that they are, 
(atleaſt tomy weak underſtandmg! 
meer -occult qualities, #2 je ne fcay 
9#0y, or 1 know not what. So.fat 
theſe'GreatMen, thorigh deſervedly 
repnted not ord wary Wits, falln& 
vertheleſs ſhort, of the trne Orzine, 
and Mechaniſm of the moſt known 
and viſible Obje&ts. The Wind I feel, 
and amextreamly ſenſible of, eſpect- 
ally when 'boiſterous, and” blows 
hard.z what it 1s, whence it comes, 
why it 1s ſo changeable; and yet in 
ſome parts of the World fo conſtant, 
wy 7 th {1dewile and” Horizor 
tally ( as they ſpeak”) andnotPerpert 
dicularly, or FIG the Carry 
to the Centre on a ftrait Line, 1 
vever yet-could teach, and thought 

; always 


F 


C3) 
. always the Laudable Endeavours. vf 
{achas haveundertakento give.us an. 
account: of \thofe .hidden , . though -_ 
moſt viſible Phinomena's, altogether 

unſacceſsful. _ 7 | 


- 


2, What 1 haveGid of Light, Time, + 


-Galgups ec. and whatever we are 
moſt converſant within theWorks of . 
the Creation, Ifhall with a noleſs ap- 
.pearance of Reaſon, apply to..our 
 prefeat Subjet 2: For.what, the: La- 
_tines call, I1ceaium the French, Hee 
. prit, the Englih, Wit, 1sa thing 10 © 
-generally known, that there are few _ 
- but pretend to be acquainted with 
it, and not. to. want. it, or not to 
_ have received” as. great - a meaſure 
of _ it, as the very wittieſtJort can 
pretend to for nothing more true _ 
than 'this common Word, | 2i velit 
ingenio  cedere 'rarus erit. Yet even 
thoſe, on whomNature has beſtow» -. 
cd it moſt Liberally, are put to-a- 
ſtand, and know not. what to'an- 
- wer, if you preſs them to-determine 


what in. realty it is. But pretending © 
$A = BY ſome> __ 


will endeavour to put yol 
great and empty Words,”s 
* Deſcriptions; | Tedious Tauye 


_ affeted Metaphors; and whateves 
may ſeem a ſafficjent Veil to theirlg- 
norance, What's it then we-com- 
monly call Wi? I- confeſs,” I never 

-cither' read. of* heard any thing'on 

"this Subjc&, that looks like a ſatisfa- 

' tory Reſolution of this Queſtion: 
And. perhaps what 1 ſhall ſet down 
| here, willprove farſhort of thething 
'laim at. ' For I ' am of '/Opinion 
-wedo fo. little! underſtand the Na- 

ture of things, that we eannot/confi- 

+ dently boaſt yet of* any true Noti- 
+ - on, or Definition. Yea, [| hold that 
{ this very Definitionof Man, Hoo of 

t -4rimal rationale, ſo' familiar .in this 

* - Schoois, 15 near as imperſe@ as this; 

' Homo eft Animarationalis; Man #4 
ration:l Sort, My Reaſon for this a- 

' &rtion, is becauſe the latter Propo- 
FP 4 ſition 
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(5 ) : 
ſition prefents tomy Underſtanding. 
nothing but what 1s. in ſome. Sence 
true, though notall the-Truth:- For, . 
a man indeed is a rational Soul, tho ; 
ſomething cl(c. The tarmer, beſides 
its obſcurity, gives:me . juſt grounds. 
toſuſpe& its containing.more'than 
the Truth; I mean, _ that this ratio-- 
nal: Soul, which. in, the Second Pro-, 
pofitiqn,. I, conceicve,'.1, a manner... 
free from matter, 1s, really materta},, 
as depend iNgon an Or ganjeal E 2d VF 
as to its firſt being , conſerva:ion,, 
and functions. _ For if you take.a-; 
under this Notion, and conſider. 1t.. 
p every. reſpe&, you.ſhall find that, - 
this reaſoning faculty., -ſuppoſed' to. 
de in man, 1s never exerted without. 
he : concurrence of the , matter, or; | 
df ſome material . Phantaſin.'; The: 
ontrary whereof js .a prerogative, 
Tranted only to thoſe perte&t Spirits,, 
ne antientPhyloſophers called De-, 
ors, and. by. the Grecians Angels, 
#no by the: priviledgeof their,moſt, 
elined Nature, are: happily: freed; 
Giy HE 7 3H, from: 


A | 


PL 


CEC © -* 
from that groſand maſlie ſubſtance, 
which our Souls, how ' Spiritual ſoe-' 
ver they be, are cloggd with, in this 
Mortal a= B . 

3.I cannotthen-pretena to-grve' For: 
atrue and genumeNorion of Wirbut 
an imperfe&t , and rade imehoate 
deſcription thereof,” yet fo- general 
and comprehenſive, that it contams' 
all ſuch Creatures; as without*an 
violence done to the Word, we may! 
truely call Witty. Yet ſhall Fnotfay' 
with a great Man of this Age, that 

Wit 3s, un jene ſtay quoy, 1. Tow ia 

what: For this would be to fay nos! 

thmg at all, and. an eafie. an{wet 
to all difficulties, and no ſolation to 
any. Neither ſhalI call it a certarnt 
Livelinefs, or Yivacity of the Mind' 
inbred, or radicated in its Nature; 
which theLatines ſeemto infinuate by 
the word Ingeninm; nor the ſubtlelt 
operation of the Soul abovethereaclr 
of meer matter, which perhaps j$ 
mean't by the French, who concieve 
Wit to be a Spiritual thing,” or aSpr* 
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© P). 
rit Leſprit. Nor:with others; that us 
a certain acuteneſs of Undeftanding, 
ſome men: poſſe ma higher degree, 
the Life of diſcourſe, -as Salty with-- 
out which nothing'is reliſtied, - A :Cet 
leſtial Fire ,' a/ Spiritual: - Light,” and * 
whatnot. Such and the like Exprefſi- 
ons contain! more of Pop thaw of 
Truth. and- areiitver toi; -makie::us p 
talkativednh thisSabjet; mthim'to ens * | 
lighten: our: 0Underftandings: /'- But 
what then is Wit To holdigan nolon- 

ger 115 ſwſpexce; Wit either: aj 

Sifeoneſt ew; on \Sertence;on lj 
Aion This Notion; eh he 4 
being as yor-fee, 1digurictiviepts ups 

on: this account: the. more :campres 
hetbre > 'Where-ever then you ſhall 
meer with Sence m:\dhicoudſe, co 
Dexterity and Skillin /Adions;thiere, 
and no! where' elſ& you ſhall meet 
with Wit. . Asthis is fo clear, that it 
needs no: more proof than-. the Sun 
neede light} 310) Heaveit untouch't, 
and to up own: Meditation,” \asa 


ot; ; the umber ofWit-vouldbetargreas 


(8) 
fay, that 'Sence 1s: ſo neceſſary. for W, 
meriting . the Honourable Name-'of WW: 
a Virtuoſo, and a true Wit ;:that Men 
without'this advantagearedeſerved- 
ly not only reputed not Witty, but 
meer Fools, | and ſenſeleſs : Yet do 
I not mean that every..kmd-of 


'Sence': m/' our diſcourſe ,./ allowes 
our. Diſcourſe to; be Fttled Wirtty:elſe 


ter thaywe are comtiionly aware'of: 
Yet:certain it 1s, there :are but few 
troeWits;ncompariſon-ofthoſe:that 
have. Sence-enough;” not.to .be.meen 


Fools.c':We:ſpeak: then here not*of 
Senſe only, but iof Sencetulneſs; net- 
ther ofa :dead,- and downright flat 
Sence ,;tor :| nothing more © com 
mon ,\.but-rather of 'a Lively one; 
as :bemgaftimated by. a; certaitt. 
Tony. not''uſnal to' the duller ſort; 
This ſort of .Serice is-not unlike to 
a bright and poliſh'd Diamond, the 
othermay be:repreſente& toi.hs by-a 
Brute,” 'and [unpoliſted -one: They: 
are both of: the fame TR 
S þ of 
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C9 ? : | 
of the ſame Value, 'both'of. the ſane.” 
atter, not of the-ſame forme, Imean.., | 
of the ſame Light, -, Splendour: and ..; | 
Brightneſs. vie ery mg 

4. As to the other part of thig- 7 * 
Deſcription, . wherein -I mention A +7 
dexterous or skilful Aftion.as 4 piece - 
of Wit, I confeſs ingeniouſly; .I de- : : 
ſign'd by this Addition to declare',-: . 
that] am not ſo great an Admirer of - 
mankind, as to think that -ho- other 
material Jabſtance, bue; that whicly 
1s, congenial tomy {ef may be; and-- } 
deſervedly too, called Wi#ty.;; Phy-> |; 
loſophers may pretend what: they-! 
pleaſe, unleſs they prove theinfelves } 
Semideos, to be\more than Men;they-- 
ſh:1l never / conymce me, that--they:: 
are - otherwiſe-diftereneed ' that! 'm 2?” 
Speech and Figure, from-thoſe hving : 
Creatures, -we call commonly Beaſts; 
and which I have always conecived; 
to be in. reality. At6mabd rationalre, 
rational. Catnres,," but-) of: 'a: lower: 
Rank, :and- lets -perieft than -Men.. 

Pay | | -.Netther. 


—z 
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4 Witwe daily obſerve in! that lower? 
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(10) 
Neither ſhall any Man laugh me ont 
of this Phyloſophy with ther innate+ 
inſtin?, which in the judgement of 
common underſtanding, is their firſt” 
inyyard Mover, and the ſole princt 
pal of all their Ations: For unleſs 
you underſtand by this Þ:ſtin#, God * 
Himſelf, which would be no lefsſur-" 
prifing, than Dew e Machina, and: be-" 
ſides noſatisfafory anſwer, you wwl * 
I hopecontfeſs *tis nothing elſe but att” 
obſcure and inſignificant Word, 1g-" 
vented only to heighterrthat too vain” 
coniceit we have of our own nature, - 
by depreſling that of other inferiour” 
Creatures. For Men conſidering the | 
wonderful, and moſt skilfti}, and ini-" 
mitable A@ions of Apes, Elephants; 
| Swallows, Bees, Dogs, &+-were 16ath' 
i toallow them to: be endowed 'with* 
| fomekind of Reaſon; as if they ſhonld/ 
| thereby range themſelves among the® 
* Beaſts. Yet beitig forced togiveſorne 
;| accoutit of theſ&tmdoubtedpeicevof* 


{ubtily 


_ ſabtily thery moft 


 ftood nothi 


on of all: true reaſoning; 


'Reaſorr to other Inferionr Creatures, 


(11) 

mygenous Actions, 
the Prodixts not of Reaſon, butof 
Iifint whereby, 4f they nder2 
cle, bitt 'aty inferious | 
ſort of Reaſon,” and i ſome par 
ticulars' far” below that of the more _ 
perfe& and _ Creatures, the 
were only guilty of wilful and 
fected obſcatiry:Butif intended. 
by this harſh Word an eritire excluſi- . 


SG re- } 
tend more, "than -ever the 7 oh ; 
could: wellprove, as? cord: cafily de 
exfithad not been'doneby 


mon{trat 
others:They werein van afraid alfea— 
dy that ifthey granted'oncetheuſeof. 


they ſhould not be ſaſiciently diſtin-- 
riniſhed themſelves, and far enough 
removed from” their *Condition; #s- 
if beſides Shape and Speech; the dif--. 
ferent. de recs of Reafon cond not 
take a ſeparation. 'wide * Ky A 
betiveen ' Mer and - Beaft | :: 'Fo! 
thongh'* ris. moſt” 'trize,, that; Sir 
qrirquia aget; fanie: x dat: 


Wer bY 

the beſt willalwaysbebuta Beaſt: 
Anever underſtood - Why WE els 
deny ſome ſhare both of Reafonand 
Witto ſeveral of thoſe ae Ab 
tures, that do things we can neither 
1mitate, 'NOr, ACCOUNT for, + without 
granting them.in ſome meaſure,chis 
reafoning. faculty, we: would, tcig] 
© Monopolize to:our ſelves.” I won 
'M notthen tile him. an tv, 

who {hould conceweas. much Reaſo 
and Witinan AP&, LOH; Fox: Ws 
Elephant; as un ſome,Men, though © 
not-meer Fools. . However: no man | 
can'deny, what chiefly I here .,aim 
at, that Wit. is not the Prerogative _ 
of Mankind alone; . A Spiders, Web . 
.3n my conceit,: is ng leſs, if not me » 
ingeniouſly contrived,than the W 


ver's..;-I conceive a Honey. Cook, 
with Pleaſure and Admiration,, aVEs+ 


ry acurate,, and regular piece of Fory \ 


. tifcations- the ,wonderfil Te ext 
'F and groundiefs Foundation of a$ wk 


lows Neſt, do.zeprefent to me 
3 art, than ever | .cauld, be yet. 52 


(13) 
ible of; in te ſtruture of the Sage. 
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SECTION I. 
Lhe Cauſes + Wit, £7 
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Two a; Fercat  Dooulons opcenfud 
the diverſit ty of, Witan Men,! 003 
. That it is. not . occaſioned. by the: 

reſpectively grAer perfltion of the: 
IANS. 1 

.- That one Serl js really perfodh er thaw. 

another,” 

. Some curionsenquirys relting bo thie! 

| Fro tion anſwered, | 10 
bat things, may contribute: toward 
. the promoting of Wit. » 111011; bg £4 
\" That we cannot improve. our. Wit be-. 

Th the. innate. per Fakes af: [087 
MW: ng: 6.351: 
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(14) > 
that of their Organs. I fuck t in this! 
; Dotrine in my greener years, and. 
| _ beleived it a while, as many 0- 
thers of .ggreater moment, which I 
| have bid afarewel to ſince, m a riper 
; Age: For being naturally . curious, 
3 and not very credulous, I began to 
Y - ſhake oftby degrecsa certainimplicite 
= Faith, I had been for feveral years 
IS - too much enſlaved to; having more 
| than once in my ordinary ſolide; 
and retired thoughts, 'Neque' enim 
] cum me ant porticus accepit, ant letu- 
I Ins deſur mihi, called my felf toatt 
| account upon what grounds I had-ſo 
long ſtood up for ſuch a vulgar Er» 
'& _ ror, I found them all to be movea- 
S bBle; unſtable, and groundtefsy and 
1 firſt I thought F was neither confor- 
i | mable' to reaſon, nor commonSence, 

| 

| 


rothink that a Soul free from'tmat- 
ff ter and Mortality, as I conceived 
| | mune tobe, ſhould entirely depend 
if upons Body; boitijarcrial afid ior 
"7 ral, cfpecially as to its Ct 
| £00 pO 
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edly thoſe of the Wit are. FT had 
another more powerful Inducement” 
not to ſhake hands with this Opint- ' 
on, and bid it adicu, which wasthat 
Iremembred to have beer/famnliarly”' 
acquainted withſeveral,bothat'home 
© and abroad; who had no viſible de-. 
© fe& in the Organs of their Bodies, 
NY and yet were moſt defivient, as to. 
Bl the endowments of the Mind. And 
on the ONE I have known not 
a few, who, if you regard only their” 
out-ſide, may look upon Nature'as 
acruel Fa NS a$hav1 recei- 
ved from her'no ſenſible marks. of a 
Motherly Benevolencez. yet It, ta— 


ing them by another Byaſs, you , 
ſider their' Abilities,” on-thatl, 1 
perſwaded, inſtantly ' confels, end 


they are moreobliged to Nature, or. 
Godrather; thait' NE oe thoſe. hog 
have' received in a arg! 
thoſeeteriotir ea Mi 
ofBeattyForwh) may rap 
109 the ſharpneſs of thar 443 A 
G advantages of their Ir cif Sotils to be 


= 
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(16) 
a ſufficient Compenſation for, ſome, 
outward Imperfe&ions of their Bo-; 
dies. Thus: it happens ſometimes, 
that Blind: Men are clearer ſighted! 
(chan many-of thoſe who'make uſe of 
both their Eyes. I had the luck to- 
to be acquiauited with- cone of this: 
"Number 1n Germany, whom I judged! 
- the moſt extemporary }#/4 I ever; 
” met With. | I remember. I was once; 
curious tq know what he thought of; 
Hack, Red; White, and other Co-;/ 
lJours, his anſwer was, he fram'd to; 
himſelf the ſame zdea of ſuch things; 
thatwe frame to our {elves of. accult; 
qualities, Tl 
2.Thusall thingsimpartially weighed; 
on each fide, I could not aſcribe thoſe 
differences.and manifold degrees of; 
Wit we obſerve among the genera-; 
lizy of Men, to any other Cauſe withy 
a greater appearance of Truth, . than 
to. the: different perfettions, of their} 
Souls: .. For _ meditating ſometimes; 
qo the grounds. of this common; 
Yord, quantum homo bowini preſta, | 
n01.3 OW'. 


| (17) 
how much one manſatpaſleth another *: 
in Vivacity, ſharpneſs, penitrancy!, - '; 
and othe ntellechual .Endowments. : 
I was inclined to-believe ſome things! 


% 


among thoſelnperfed Spirits, torſuch *. : 
arethe Souls of.Men, as being each; * : 
of them but: a” part 'of the -whole! - 
Man , :anfwerable to what Divinuy: 
will: needs have us to admit, [zl Ns 
mong”thoſe, perfe& Spirits, we ealb - .: 
Angels./ © E-was -inclmed>I fay ;::tgh © 
think that there are different Sperad © 
or 'Hierarrbies of Souls;' as well 'a$oR 
other created-Spirits.. For-I conceival © 
an Angel,and'I believetheSchgotDt» ” : 
vines will not give me the lye, tobet © 
farther diſtant trom the". perfection? 

of a Cherubim, or Seraphim, ttian'an 
Lyon, or any other inferiour Crea 
ture is from'thar of a Mani. \Nowr 
the reafon-of this great variety um}; 
that ſuperiour Spiritual Nature, eſtas] 
bliſheth the ſame; or not an.unlike} 
one-inthe Souls of Men. TheDivines; 
then ſay,.that if 'God-had created 

but :one-fort-. of /.things; © 075 one; 
IRS Jug; 


— (9 | 
 fingleSpecies,he hadinot given usfvey 
ry luſtrious Marks of bis Power,and 

Wiſdom; and conſequently had bin 
leſs glorifyed by us... Undoubtedly: 
thena:Specifical variety of Spirits, at. 
they ſpeak in the Schools, muſt needs * 
be agreater manifeſtation of his Glos 
ry; than, to. borrow this other Schos | 

laſtick Expreſſion, a-meer numerical 

one. We may diſcourſe-afterthelame. 
mangerof our: Souls. Foras the preat. 
diverſity of Bodies firniſheth 'us-with 
a nobler Idea of Gads Power, than» 
he had created but: one kind;- or:ab 
of one Texturez ſa if [] appoſe/dils MI 
ferent Species; and ' Hierarthes of | 
Soulsas of Angels, Lframe,no dotbt] 
a/ higher, conceit. of his| perfeQions): 
Yetnotwithſtanding all this, yourſball 
not be allowed hence'torinfer;; that 
there are different Species of Men't 
For this. Denomination we take from 
what is' moſt obviousto our Senſes) 
that is fromthe: Bodies, In whichwe 
can obferve.no ſuch difference, aswe 
may eahly take notice of (hetwoenal. 
| Horſe 


2 _ Oo... © 
BHorſe and a Lion, a Lion-; an Ape, 
and a Bird,e*c.this Do&rine will raiſe' 
in our mindsa greatReſpet andVe- 
neration for Men of greater Abllities 
than-we know our faves tobe of; 


BE for we ſhall conceive their Soulsarem 


Ya higher order, -as indeed they are,/ 
Band conſequently pay ts them 'a due 
Fand proportionable Homage, 'as An- 
gels lo: Honour and: 'Eſteetty Arch-! 
angels, and Archangels likewiſe Pow-! 
ers, Thrones, ec. But F maſtneeds 
here, for your further ſatisfaction; 
anfyer ſome. curious inquiries about” 
this matter, 27700 INTO 
- 1, How 'comes it to paſs*that'w 
moſt perfe& Soul is_ſomerimes lodg-" 
ed ma moſt defenons Body? Þ an-/ 
ſwer, thishappens againlt the inten-- 
tion of Nature : : for Nature delights 
in proportion, and reaſon” teacheth' 
us, there ſhould: be ſome proportion! 
between theBeauty of the 'Sont, and: 
that of the' Body it lodgeth 1n,” as 
the 'Statelieſt PaZaces are ordinarily" 
the dwelling places of the greateſt 
3 Princes... 


(20) 
Princes. 2. Are not the nobleſt Souls: 
more ordinarily: lodged in beautt. | 
ful Bodies ? I anſwer they arc; for. 
the reaſon above mentwned, and/tis. | 
' by accident, if perhaps, the contrary; 
happeneth. But. theſe/are the folus;: 
tions of a meer Natzraliſt, or of one, 
that favours too muchNature.lanſwer; 
then: in Second: Inſtance, . we- muſk, 
ſearch after the true. cauſe of, ſuch 
ſurprizing contingencies m the firſt; 
cauſe of all things, I mean in God, 
himſelf, who may do,and doesſomey 
timeswhat, to qur weak Judgetnents, 
Natureneither feems to defire nor res; 
quire.,':3Doth it never happen that 
aSoul of the firſt or ſecond Order,; 
that is a moſt. perfet one,, isſo dila-, 
bled, during its ſtay in a corruptible, 
Body, .as never to dicover its natus, 
ral abilities? 1 an{wer 'tis nor likely; 
thatſucha caſe ſhou'd ever happen, or; 
if it does. this 1s.2s | was ſaying be fore,! 
againſt the inten:1on of. Nature, tho! 
not of the Author of:Nature, anda; 
meer chance occaſion'd by fome cone; 
; © fide- 
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ſiderabledefe& of 'our Organs, which 
the Soul, how perfeA"ſoever,- is not 
able-to ſupply, 'becauſe it wants a fit 


'& and convenient matter to work np- 


on. Put hence ſome that takenotice - 
butof* few things , and'conſequent- 
ly are eaſily miſtaken, mayconcluge 
the contrary- of what I intend to 
aſlert, that the various degrees of Wit 
depend on the diverſity of our Or- 
gan ;' which cannot be Lawfally in- 
Erred from what I haveſaid, for as 
if we place the moſt imperfe& Sonl, 
that is one of the Loweſt Order, in 
the moſt compleat Pody can beima- - 
ined, it ſhall never for all this, tran(- 
cend 1ts' own dull -nature,/ and by 
conſequence ſhall operate bat very 
umperfe&ly, ſo it we conceive the 
Nobleſt Soul that ever God created 
m a Body moſt imperfe&,that is, de- 
ſtitate of neceſſary Organs; orhaving 
out. the Rudiments of trae Organs, 
It ſhall never do what otherwiſeit had 
been able to perform, becaule it can- 
ot diſcover to us 1ts abilities 1n oy 
Tif 


- 


(22) p. 

Life,- but by theſe materal 'inſtry- 

ments, nor-perate to any perieQionil 
they bewanting, or notably detective. 

Which argued only.Inperie$ion in 

_— the ſoſtruments, not in theprincipal 


Agent. Thus the defe&s we obſerve 
in a meer fool, ate not really -in tis: 
Soul, but occaſioned by the over-: 
throw of thoſe parts of his Body, 
_ without which he cannot utter hit 
falf rationally. Whenſoever: thenl 
perceiveby-all the moſt vifible ſign 
_of Health, and good Texture, tW 
Bodies equally Sound, Perfect, ab 
Acompliſht,. and yet a notable difief 
.rence between the two Perfonst 
whom thoſe Bodies belong; a notabk 
_ «difference Iſay as to their Inteleds 
als, Imean Judgement, Sence, Sh: 

neſs and Wir, I conclude inftant) 

. without further deliberation, . all 

perhaps without Errortoo, that tht 


one hatha Soul of aLower Rank, all 
the other ofa Higher. ; 


uu 
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"2 Yet I:acknowledpe will Ly 
there may be:other Inferiour 'Ca 
\& thateontribute not a Iinle to-the i 
F creaſe of Wit: For bow perfe&t fo- 
ever we-conceive the Soutto be, the 
# mres {till the :help both of Vieal 
nd' Animal Spirits. And if theſe be 
bot too few,ornotlively enough, you 
Y ſhall find her ſlow, dull-and* heavy. 
'Y Tisnot then an unwholſome Advice 
to all ſach as are ſenſible they have 
al received fromabove, Arimun bonam, 
of a/not very mperfo@''Soul 5 'to.con- 


i ferve with all poſible care the-ne-. 
Jl ceflary Sentra of her molſt'Spi- 


of ritual Operations 3: :T*-mean not to 

yl cofiſune'by excellive Venery;/.exeeſe * 
oY five-Drink,” or -any/ (other kindof = 

A Sarfeit thoſe- $putits, without which 
ol their Souls, ' though never ſo 'perfe&, 

ay will at but very key andfar 
1 below that-degreeof perfettion/God 
Math allowed them. Upon thisa&- 
Aeount;, a ſober Dyet, or temperate 
\YLitfe is the beſt Preſerverboth-of Wit 
Yi and Health - for nothing hn 
4 ; t 


T2927 3 
than'this cotmmon. Word Yon wy 
| erate) am ptum  4cui Ingen, ; YY 
"—_— Rkſraghen the Stomack. 
- but likewiſe quickens the Spurits;/af 
miodetately made: uſe of, as-on the 
contrary it weakensthe Stomack,and: 
datketis the Underſtanding, if taken 
;exeaffrvely, or beyond a.proportich) 
nable meaſure. "201 _ 
--*4. There is as yet another greatet! 
Promoter of Wit, we muſt not tary! 
Set, Which is to converſe:;pften, ang 
keepGompany withthoſe thatarex& 
ally Ingenious and Witty: For though 
your Soul, perhaps, be of the bighef 
Hierarchy, yet” it- moves not 1t {all 
caGly,unleſsit be firſt movetl;3 muy 
"then be rouz'd up, and awakened bf 
the' Company of: thoſe-whi cat W 
ſenſibly improve/thoſe: real Talents 
God-has vouciflated to beſtow upaſ 
it: 'For as we may boldly judgef 
a Mans Temper,--or' good; Humoun 
.of his good; or bad Morals, ik 0n& 
we are; informed what Company bt 
moſt frequents : 10 hkeywiſe we mal 
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wh 
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oueſrat his intelleGuals by.the Capa- / 
city, ..,andi Abllities-of [ſuch as he 
ismoſt converſant with. . For expe- 
rience- has taught ns morethan once, -/ 
that ingenious Menhecome: at length ' 
dull and heavy, by: frequenting tos 
much the dylles forts whereof. I 
think.thisaccountniay.be givelfWith- - 
out ſome'ſhew of: probable Inc: 
Eos Men have need offome cor! 
iderable encouragement to-difplay 7 
thoſe Tikents they vhave 'receved 
from above. :Now neither eſteeming ' 
nor valuing mach theEſteem ofmean:* 
3 Capacities, 'they' fallin amanner; itt 
«Ya certain Lethargy;)andarenot able * 
FRISCO IOUZE up their | Spirits for want of ; 
J ' ſufficient inducements:And this often 
a 


l 
1 
jy 


W-Ppemng, begets in zhem a habir, 
(cy cannot eafilybe afterwards rid © _ 
So 15336 13 08-GDUESSD ROTO £1 
F +5" On v6 contrary; nothing im- | 
2 OW OVES:US morethan a frequent con- 
8Ferle with the wittieſt ſort; 25 daily 
bi penience ſheweth 3 ' arid "the cu-- 
arFome of the Ancient Phyloſophers, 
Es C who, al 


: 

bo 
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in, by moſt- Nations 


 ſmopther, band morepolite by their) 


(26), 
whotravelled |all'the World / over; | 
to ſee and hear: the - Learnedſt” 
Men of their times 3 which example* | 
is followed 1n this ver we live! 
of 2 pe, the! | 
Scots: eſpecially, || and- the: Germans, 
and by. the Enckſs of late; who; 6p 
the ..rd\b{t part, become not 'only®. 


travelling 1nto - Forrei OP Countrres;. 
but ſharper too, and Witter 3 'as ja | 
ry one may eafily obſerve, who who will 
beat the pains to/ compare '& meer” 
ly home-bread Gentleman, with'one" 
that has either hved:abroad, or-cor»: 
vers d much withStra ngers, eſpecially 
theingenuous fortat home or 
on the former as a meer Clown;-d 
ſtitute of - that Delicacy of Wit oy 
and . diſcerning - Faculty, you ſhall 
find: upon occaſion in the latter. But? 
all this is to be underſtood xlgralh 
ſalis,1n this _ ofitionthat you! my 
not a Saul of the loweſt Rank; bitt 
one that may. hold: in the Hicere 4 
of unperfect Spirits, 27cP! at leaſt'of 
Ga. aft 


; 
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C27 ) 
an” Archangel; I mean, that. is notin 
the very loweſt Orderof Souls ; . for, 
let a Man travel never fo far, and. 
converſe never ſo much, he ſhall at] - 
tempt in vain the attainment of that. * | 
it, which by reaſon of the.innate 
he is not capable of; If then a Fa-: 
ther mindsto ſend his Son abroad, in_ 
Order to improve his Underſtanding, 
let him confult firſt with himſelf, and” 
others, .if he be capable of any con-; 
fiderableimprovement 3: for the firſt 
and chief Source/in us of Wit is the; - 
Soul it ſelf, which, all our indeavouts. | 
ſhall not be ableto quicken, if_it be 
heavy and dull by Nature., Foras. 
lome rough Stones may be ſmoothed, 
into a bright Diamond, herauſethey, | 
contain already what ever is moſt. 
valuable in a Diamond ; fo ſome” 
others, for a. contrary Reaſon, can, 
never be changedinto ſo Noble Sub- 
ſtance. Even fo, if our Souls be re _ 
ly capable of a farther improve» 
Fpucnt, they may, beſo far umproved, 
all NGA 5 > as 
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as to attain to no ordinary Perſe- | 
ion 3 but we loſe our Time, if we 
pretend to equalize them at iehrhy 
to thoſe of a higher Order, and Su-" 
. periour to them in Nature, _ For [*- 
takethe ſupernatural Order, and the, 
Natural to be proportionably an-, 
ſverable to one another. As heat 
there is a certain finite 'namber of” 
Bleſſings , wherewith we may, F 
we pleaſe, work our Salvation, which | 
being once granted, and infus'd, we. 
can obtain no more; ſo likewiſethere' 
1s a certain pitclrarid meaſireof Na-! 
taral Ability, beyond which, with, 
all our le endeavours ,' We can! 
never reach. ' If then your Soul be. 
of the Loweſt Hierarchy, you. catt: 
no more pretend to'the eats 0 
a Higher one, than. an Angel to 


an Archangel, or an Archangel to bea, 
Power, &c. 
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Different forts of: Wits. SE. I 


1. The. great variety of Pheernns. 
- #nd Humane Bodies ot ſa wonder- 
vere Humene Souls. {TIS D 

= ex Accidental Wit. 

4 Univerſal -dSingular7es.: * 
UE EONETY Wit are in- 


wind at dion 1 Was | 


[Never wondied ch at 6 
reat-/ variety; of !Phyltoge 
nomies' Fania: Pinan -Bodkes 7; be 5 
cauſe I' am fully -perfiraded as 
a pertereſemblance'in'every pay- 
ticular," is/ either impoſtible; or” 
can be at the: moſt, :but!awork'of 
meer chance;*by a: ' forruitous'Coha: | 
lition” of | the''compounding- corpul- 
cles into'the ſame Texture, © But be- 
ls” {a no ſach Compoſition or Tew 

C3: me. 


C30.) 
ture in our Spiritual Souls, I ever: 
: look't upon them as more deſerving 
pieces of | Wonder. 1 ' was always | 
then extreamly ſurprized,. and I am | 
yet; that among ſo many Millions of - 
Rational Souls, God hath created 
fince the firſt? Birth of 'the:World:; 
there are. ſo few, if anyat all, reſem- 
bling exaQly one another:' For-tho 
they fall not under the reach of our 
Eyes, yetwe cannot but know jnfak 
libly their real diſcrepancies, by the 
diverſity we obſerve in theirrelpe- 
ive produdtions, which, as .Dwas 
lately faying,. ſpring originally from 
the Soul, thoingh ſometimes jt may 
faffer an occaſional ſtop, or chance, 
by the Temper..of: the Body. But 
to be more plam, -what 1 ſay deſer- 
ved ever my higheſt admiration, was 
this, that let mens Bodies reſemble 
never ſo--much one another, their 
Soulsſhall never. be near of the ſame 
temperz by which I 'meannot only 
the ſame humour, but likewiſe the 
&@me degree of -Perfe&tion or Wit. 
Where- 
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Whereof for Methods fake we may 


.confider two. ſorts; The FirſtI call | 
Habitual, -the Second Accidertal. An - 


habitual, Witis proper-onlyroall fich 
and only \to-fach :as are:habitcally 
inclin'd, and: diſpoſed to: ' think and 


| ſpeak. ſenſefully, and'to the Purpoſe 


on all occaſions. And thisis the trne 
Character of thoſe that are deſerved- 


ly.called Witty. (Such obſerve: natu- 
Tally St. Berward's Judicious Ptecept, 
 Verbume bis Venidt. ad ety oy fl S 


. wordsſhould forernn;their thoughts. 
They. are'wile, [diſcreet ,'h 


peaceable, and the fitteſt of all Men 
Jy 


the Managment of great Affairs. 
The accidental W7t.is the Produt mm 
a manner. of a-meer-chance, and ha- 
zard, ſuch as thatof moſt, at leaſt of 
many Women,. the moſt talkative, 
but neither the. moſt judicious, nor 


.themoſt thinking part of Mankind. 
They lay lomougtes things that look 


it, but impets nature: non judi- 


like 
- C4 C18 


32). | 
«Ct, meerly boa ſaddain vehementy | 
of their Nature;-'or. rather a certam 
 volability: of.their” Tongues; boB 
 Jadgement; or a) ferions: refle 
- What proportion their diſcourſe'tmiy 
have with'the Subje&t m queltic lh | 
_cauſe, they' ſeldom take” notice of | 
- the Didtates of their —_ 1 
Faculty,” but follow | the- ſudden. | 
- motions - ot a -mittable and”'confit- 
{ed -Ihhapinatiori, or Fancy." "This | 
- only 'to-be underſtood 'of that fort 
- of Women, whoaretobe accounted 
 Witle(s rather, than Witty : 'For this 


- accideinal Wit'we'tte now ſpeikitly 
, of; hotds 10 mach: of Chance; that | 
! meer Fools may now andthen ſtant- | 
'bleupon it. * AndI am really of opt». 

' nioti,.as,; Nemo omnibus horis fepit No 

- Man hath always his Wits about fit, 
fo likewiſe, 'Nems enmibus horis defi- 
pit, no'mans Brainsare ſo darkr'd; biit. 


that he may have on certain occaſions 
- fome Lycid Intervals. We muſt nat 


then judge'a\ Man: Witty, as forme 
ſhort IT Foe do; becaufe'of 


his 
- 
- 
: 
, 


aura do 496; ens. + 5 
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his tittering a Witty "word, dr; "two 

by chance rather than byj judgement: 

'Tisnot one or two Converſationsnor - 

brokeh pieces of Diſcourſe, AEOS 1 

are to take our meaftrgs by oY 
t 


&fons ot ' this narnre; *buit” a 
leaſt ſome days familiar c> Git | WI 
thoſe, arti Reach and Capacity we 
"MF are curious to know wemay become 
| capable of making fich.” diſcoye- 
ries. 
2. Thereis a ſecond! diſtin&ion & 
Vits worthy our Conſideration. Some 
* we may call -Oniverſal' Wits, .other, 
g Singular ones 3. which Ward ] take, 
y W not in the moſt obyions Senſe, 2s it 
" imports ome peculiar pre-eminency, 
but asitmay be determined to imply. 
a limitation of Capacity toſome par- 
nieularSubje.  For'tis moſt certain, 
that, * Nox ommid poſſup as. OmMNes, 2s 
there are many- things we cannot, 
overcome” with. the ſtrength of our. 
Bodies, ſo there are farmorebeyond. 
the greateſt Abilitics,- and .Jon geſt 
reach of oarSonls Thus a Man Wy 
C5. prove 
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| Bit able Mathewatician, who - 
| ſhall be bat an ordinary Divite, and 
| on the contrary you ſhall meet with 
moſt ſubtleSchool Diyines, that are 
inte ap dull mall cher Pepen. 
us ewilc you may m 4 u | 
| * fome Phyſitians that can I | 


+ 


ertinently enongh of all Temper 
Sn Dees eg and preſcribe 
in general twenty different Remedies 
for the ſame Diſeaſe, yet wanta cer; 
yin pratical Judgement, Þ neceſſa- 
ry for 2 due application, that. they 
kill unhappily more than they cure, 
thave beenfamiliarly acquainted with 
ſome excellent Gameſtersat theChels, 
| which' is thought to require a. gr: 
|= dealofWit,whom certainly I knew tc 
ME beof littleor noUnderſtanding in all 
other things. -Whereof we can give 
no rational account, unleſs we mY 
poſe, what T hold to be moſt true, 
that there are ſomeCharaQters of Wit 
conſiſtent one with another, be- 
cauſe they depend upon different 
principles 3: ſome ſpringing from wy 


: 
» 
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IntelleR, and ſome. from the Imagit 


nation, faculies, ſo. oppoſite /one.to' 
another, that, wecan rdlyeverex- - 
cel in them both, becauſe the latter 


relies much upon meer proportion, 
combination, ſhape fitutation, 
and the; former from all ſuch 


Materialities. it a,man 1s a 
moſt $kilfal Bi ter at the | Cheſs, 
but ' cannot . penetrate the ſubtile 
School Difficulties, *tis an ;evident 
mark that his Imaginative facul- 
ty hath the. advantage above the 

Intelleive.. And agam, if an able 


Divine find himſelf unfit for the Ma- 


thematicks, Cheſs:,or any other Me-. 

ANNE exerciſe Penang muchup-. 

on the roportion,. 
Oh, OM -. may 42, | 


bgure, | 


tainly thence .concdl e, that © Ret] 
bath | beſtowed upon. him a penetran-. 
cy of underſtanding, bux no.conſi-, 
derable. ny 2 ination.. 


al Sir) RG DRIES xe One. 
ver nf gns 1 
of the Word. it may = lovable, 


| WB . | 
that there are any ſuch in the World, 
But taking the' thing in a leſs ripo- 
rons ſenſe, we may. fay, That fach 
as have a general Wit fit for all'Sci- 
ences, Arts, Emnioys, oratleaftcan 
diſcourſe ingemoully , © and- tor the 
irpoſe,” with a certain air of pro- 
Fabilieya any Subject whatfoeyer, - | 
te to be acconnted Unreerſal Wits. 
For this Charader implies atleaſt,be- - 
fides a not ordinary quickneſs, of 
Imagmation, ſome general Notions | 
and Ideas of moſt honourable | 
things. RY 
3. Ent here is a third diſtinMon, |: 
or rather a third ſort of Wits: For. 
ſome are ſſow, and others extewporary. | 
$ Thelatter are Men of a ſiddam and 
| extemporary ſharpneſs, and much | 
| eſteemed | by the lefler -diſcermng 
ſort, becauſe having always an ane 
ſwer at hand to any Queſtion what=- IF . 
ſoever you may. propoſe to them; || * 
they are never ſurprized. © Such ſort IN | 
{ 
l 


of Men cucover all their abjlirjesiti 
the. firſt converſe youhave'with 'ems; 
>a becaule” 


£, 

; v7 

- 
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becauſethey are not capable to ſpeak 
to the purpoſeafter premednazion 5 
a witty Word muſt needs flue out 
of their Mouths on a ſaddain, as 
1 a Lightning out of a dark Cloud. 
S The Slower Wits, asnot being quick 
| in their replies, are often langht at 
by the leſs underſtanding fort. They 
conceive ealily enough, but miſtru- 
ſting prudently their own Abilities,. 
venture not to utter their-Thoughts, 
till they underſtand. the matter en- 
tirely, and to the bottom. | You 
may compare them .unfitly to the 
Water, that adwits eaſily of any ſort 
of Figure, or Character you-pleaſe 
to frame upon it with your. Finger, 
but ſhall in'a moment: loſe it again. 
They reſemble Gold rather, :or any 
other Metal hard to be wrought up- 
on 3 but _ withall,; being tenacious, 
and a faithful Preſerver of whateyer 
hardly 'eyer_let',go- the. Images. of 
things once conceived.” They. were 
undoubtedly meant byAriſtot when 


* A, 
By 


(38) | 
he Gid that the Melancholyare inges. | 
ujous and Wity, Iygenioff Melancho- 
lici, which is not to be underſtood |} 
ofa certain black and terreſtrial Me- | 
lancholy, for this is dulneſs it {elf 
but of that ſort which 1s anima 


- 
- 


by brisk,. lively and vigorous Spirits, 
and purified by a clear Flame. 


| ' 4. I doubt it may not be DO 
| here to make a fourth diſtincion of | 
' Profound, and Superficial Wits: For 
ſome have received from above a 

kind of comprehenſive. Knowledge 
of moſt things. They ſee in a manner 
as Angels dotheremoteſt concluſtons. 
in their firſt principles, without any. 
formal conſequence. Such Men arg 
not only fit for Humane Society, but 
to fit at the Helm, and manage the 
weightieſt Afﬀairs of Great Kingdoms: 
and Empires. They are not ſome-- 
tunes much admired by the undif- 
cerning ſort, eſpecially in a free and 
familiar Converſe, becauſe , they 
ſpeak little, being naturally more: 
thinking and contriving, than talk- 


ative 


» 
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(399 | 
ative, but what they lay carniesalop 
with it ſach a, CharaQer. of g' 

Sence, that you ſhall inſtantly diſcern + 
them to:be none of thecommon ſort. 

Yet as there. is nothing in the-World 
Omni ex parte beatum , without 2 
mixture. of ſome umperfettion z 
theſe Great Men, are fo 'taken. up 
ſometimes with their own Thoughts, 
and Deſigns, that in a familiar con- 
verſe they ſeem not to talk: to- the 
purpoſez which gives occaſion to the 
Vulgar, tothink that they are really 
fimple. Now ' theſe Wits we call 
Superficial , are not indeed wholly: 
dull, but in the next degree to the: 


dulleſt fort. You ſhall not be ſenfi-- © 


ble of their Weakneſs at their firft- 
Complement, their firſt utterance- 
being commonly ſenſeful any wit 
Which I have likewiſe obſerved in 

ſonieFools. But you ſhall cafily dif- 
cern the heightneſs of their Brains. 
ma conciemeddibonriblles them but 
goon, for ſpeak they muſt, and will | 
thew in a trice their foppiſh and 


and | 


Go. 
fimple Temper," becauſe they pre- | 
tend commonly . to* know 'every 
thing , 'though they have but few 
clear Notions of any thing. . They 
valuethemſelves highly upon'the ac- 
count of .anot ordinary Volnbility of . 
theirTongues, as being taſkative be. 
yond meaſure, like moſt Women, 
which the leſs knowing part of Man: 
| Kind, take tobea piece of Wit. 


-—- 


(41) 
SECT. IV. 


| The Chara cer: of- « Preterder 
:to Wit. 


1. What is here meant by 4 Pretender 
fo Wits”; 5) 1 Ge 2x81 

2. Jonie refleFions. 0n the Chimiftro., 1 
3 What 15 »nderftood by L <ſpeit de- 
| Ieeats, or edeficate Wits | 
4 That this CharaGer-of . Vent 8 is 5 web 
core; French Gee; 


4 


-Meati tot by: Fl \nky to 
| Wit a tnicer- Fool, but rather 
one that hath'ſome ſhare i in this iNo- 
ble Endowment. of the Mind.” Far 
"kf do I 'utiderſtan# #ny-of thoſe 
| Learned Societies, that "make ape 
"£ culiar profeſſion of promoting red? - 
Knowledge : For we mult needs 
confels ſeveral/ of | their *Mem- 
bers not to be meer [Pretenders 


to Learning £ but eminent Virti- 
olo's 


(42) 
oſo's, and great Wits. I mean tha 
by this ſomewhatambiguous Word, I]. 
all ſach as fooliſhly pretend to more 
Wit than, God and Nature -havexe- 
| allyallowed them. I conceivethem 
to be near akin+to-thoſe ſuperfical 
Wits, we were lately diſcourſing of, |. 
.and-not very unlike the 'Nomrind | 
Philoſophers ; becauſe their Wes | 
Knowledge reacheth no'fartherthn F 
-to [the Etimologies, + Derivatian, 
and Nature of 'Names ; upon which E. 
-account--they prefer themſelves bg- 
fore Men-:of-more- ſuppoſed Abi- 
- ties They are not clear enough 
Gghted-to diſcern what js-true Seng, 
.or down right Nonſenſe-in a Dil 
courſe : They are only capable-t9 
_ jndge of a polite Expreſſion, ofa: 
Word A-la-wode, and other fuch hk 
Childiſh niceties. They have, Icon 
fels, ſome confaſed Notions of eve. 
ry thing, which embuidens them Wl 
debate things that are beyond the 
reach of their Capacity. - They ar 
the profeſied Cenſurers of Mankind, 


——_—_ 
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and can ſpeak good of; none, them- 
ſelves only excepted :I conceivethem 
to beever without:Reſt-and Repoſe, 


#” ba 


Men, becanſe moſt obnoxions,'-not 
to be enyyed, but to,envy others. 
They are highly , offended if 'yau 
happen! to - commend any, other :in 
their Preſence but. themſelves... : or 
any otherMansWorks but their oi; 
if perhaps .they--have appeared in 
Publick, wrapt up. in a ;Pamphlet 
or two.;Fer. theymake it thein whale 
balineſs to cutdeepin ers 1g wo 
of thoſe who onld.,; methir bear 

bove the aſpiring, and reach.of thar 
Envy. This Man,ſay they, ir a familiar 
Converſe, hath printed ſuch 4 Book, as 
you know but containing little Truth 3x 
it, they could eafily refute the, Argu- 
ments, and Dodrine it offers, if they 
judped the matter worthy their while z 
be hath . wiſtaken himſelf in ſeveral 
little coberency , and there flat mnieagh, 
though perhaps, they have..not » 


yea, and the{ moſt: miſerable of ,all | 


CY 
* oe 
\ 


' (44) F 
mach as ſeen the Title-Page of the 
Book they talk chus at random'ol; M1 
you ſhall-name no Philoſophy, noÞþ 
Poem,- no ingenious: Piece, that ſach 
men have not peruſed. more than 
once,” but you'll. do them-a piece Wl 
ſervice not to queſtion them' tov: 

.much upon any particulars, ' leaſtyon' 

diſcover their Vanity and Weaknel, þ 
They are'more guilty than the reſto 
Mankind of that general hatred, that 
thoſe of one Profeſſion conceive &: 

fily one agamſt -another'+ {For "tle 
commionWord is but tootrue,Figanltt: 
| Figninm odit. They leave nho'Stone 
untmOv'd to ruine the Repnte of ſuc 
asconcur, orſhare with rhem in atty 
profitable Employ. | I 'knoW - 1s 
People in the” World that have 1 
Reſpe& for, and leſs Knowledge 0 
Antiquity. IT have heard fome'M 
thoſe Irregulas Heads call Ariſt« a 
whom 'probably they had* nev@ 


read,” a meer Fool, - only: betault 
they had declared themſelves Can 


theſians.” I have alyays vblarel 


(45) 
zis ſort of: Men to affe&t 'extreatn- 
Wy novelties, but above allnew terms 
dMWnd new coin'd Words. J1taliar 
Wroverbs., Epigrams; Deviſes, pre-' 
|Wneditated and ſhort Sentences, and: - 
(Wometimes the ſharpeſt both Hebrew,” 
d WGreek.and Latine Words. Tispleaſant” 
Ko hearſome Phyſitians, eſpecially the ' 
Wreener ones, talking perpetually of” 
(cids and Alcaliis. I diſpute not 
t Were the Truth of the thing in it (elf, - 
Fvhether it may be allowed that' an": 
ci, as ſome do think, '15.the gene- 
Falcauſe of all Diſtempers.” : But the” 
Wtifctionsonly infpeaking ofthe mat- 
Wer, 1 juſtly blame, ''and look upon - 
We as a mark of little-Judgement, and! 
1807-. Who would not langh toheara': 
WP hyſitian reſolve 0.411 ns - Patients 
t vo bts with 'an” Acid and- an Al-" 
1 ary. . | nes #1 
v2 2. But nothing ſhall divert-you- 
i8Mnore, than the farhihar uſe of ſome”? 
eFonceited Chymiſts,efpecially-if dif-- 


nblingly -admirmg them. Tay 
Or oe Th will: 


(46) '* 
. will diſplay” in a quarter of an hour 
ſeveral great and rare Arcana's, or 
Secrets, yet without diſcovering any; 
ofthem;but only that being takenwi 


the Bait, you may, buy at a highrate; 
What once known you ſhall 'under-. 
value orvalie but very little. Theres) 
no. Diſtemper, but ſiich Phyſitians 
willundertake to ctire. They ſpeak: 
great things, and promiſe Wonders 
aspretending to do more with a do- 
Zen of drops of ſome Eſſence, Oylt;W 
TinQureor Spirit, than the Galertifit 
vith a Troop of Sizrples, andanthi 
finite variety of loathſorhe Decotiis 
ons.-They pretend to the great Art 0 
making: Gold,: and of; converting! 
unpericct Metals: into perfeQ/ 
you-- underſtand not their Myſteries: 
on muſt ſubmit your JudgemenbÞ 
ecauſe you are not perhaps a Mi 
ſier-of;-the Art, who only: is ablet0F 
Rn Pin, ad 9K 
the Alkaheſs, A , of + Mer 
cry, &c. 1 bave a great rap - 


(497) 
Felmont, that* celebrated” Chymilt, 
Dat more upon the Authority” of an 
minent Virtnoſ6 of this Nation : 
7ho eſteems him, then by a freede-. 
ermination of my- ein adgement. 
or I muſt beg his pardon, if T fay, 
conceive him to ſpeak ſometimes 
ike a mad Man, or as if he under-. 
pod not what he meant + Becauſe 
2s all Men deſire naturally to know, 
Dmnis homo naturaliter ſcire deſiderat: 
0 all Men have a deſire no leſs natu- 
al and vehement to be known, Om-' 
is homo naturalitey Jeiri defiderat 3 1f 
hen'we have any important: Secret? 
0 communicate to theWorld, the dif 
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þ Repute, as't0 pliſh it relate: 
F” _ obſcar vor. or in ſich terti 
Ss few or n can compr ehend.; 
el hus when Helmont,” and 0 Mp ſelf" 
dnceited Chymiſts, "ſpeak. ſo boa- 
ingly and: Rue of-the Ro 
i O!N- 
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7 48) 
Wonders they can do, . without dif. 
covering their Methods, ſo that they, 
may be underſtood, I am apt to.bes; 
lievethat they have but very conſt; 
ſed Tdea's, and obſcure Notions of 
thoſe . great _Arcana's they talk 6 
much of. i. 

2. You ſhall meet with ſome other: 
Virtuoſo's that pretend not to thole: 
highStrainsof Wiz, but to a certam. 
politeneſs in their diſcourſe, and 
Writings 3 if they meddle ſometimes 
with. the Pen. Their chief care 8; 
not how toſpeak ſencefully, buthow 
to ſpeak politely, wherein they dil 
cover the weakneſs of. their Judges 
ment, and the ſhallowneſs .of that 
Wit: For men of great Parts ag 
wont to expreſs: themſelves fignilt 


La 
S 
L $4.5 


cantly, but Without any. appa ent 
alte&ion of too much Polity. . This 
is the common defedt of ſome youlyg 
Gentlemen thatlhyeupontheirRen 
* 5 = TS 14) 6. 443 Weg 
in, and about Loydop.. They think 
themſelves ſufficiently improved 
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(49) 
ning. over Play-Books, which, con- 
tribute more to. the tickling of theit 
Imagination, than, to. the * framing 
their Judgment. I confels,. never- 
theleſs, they. may, get ſome. adyan- 
tage by ſuch, Lecures, 'provided 
they take not {} mach notice of the 
Words, and manner of .exprefſion, 
as of the deſign and management 
of the intrigue, wherein the' grea- 
teſt Wt of the piece conliſts., . + 

Others again make ' it a. part'of 
their buſineſs to ſtudy the faſhionable 
Artof Complementing : as beingtul- 
ly perfwaded, they can give nobet- - 
ter proof-of their Sufhciency, thanb 
ſtadyed Complements, which is n6- 
thing elſe bat.a piece, of Frenth Wie: 
For tis almoſt become Proverbial 
among the Vulgar French, Ce/f ut hone- 

ve Peſprit il fait bien un Complentent. 


WSSuch a one is-a Witty Gentleman, be- 


auſe he complementeth' ,well.” It 
ne French had no other thing to 
De md of but this Complemental 
10ae, the greateſt Fayour Foes, 

BE, nk 47 "i 


lobed ID ion 

do them, would be to reckon rhem 
among the Superficial Wits, 1 2a 
ſpoken of elſewhere'; and 1 fear alt 
things impartially weighed, they can 
be hardly allowed any higher Rank, 
I know they pretendto a certain de. 
licacy of WV-:t,which they monopolize 
10 themſc]ves, as it -other Natiots 
could not reach it, and which they 
' fay is no otherwiſe accountable for, | 
-then thatitis, as one of their beaux 
eſprits ſpeaketh, au je ne ſcay quoy, | 
know not what. But having lived 
near. Twenty Years among the 
Learnedſt fort of them, I think Ima; 
venture to give a clear and dilting 
notion of; What they: call delicaty 
of Vit, that thereby it may appeal 
' tobe no prerogative of the Frenthi 
but. common enough to all civilized 
Nations. | 


4. I have obſerved then that wha 
they call v7: 2ſþrit delicat, 1s chiellf 
known by a ſmooth, eafie and Nas 
tural exprefſion, an acurate and 
dicious compariſon, or a ſenſe 

| Ward 


v.28 
Word that may be eaſily miſtaken 
by a common naderſtanding, or ta- 

W ken in; a ſenſe it : was not mtended 
for. Thar: this is a:near deſcription 
of a Delicate : Wit : 1 could- eafily 

Wif it were neceſlary, proveby thoſe 

very Authors, they allow moſt of 

Wthis ChacaQtertoo.' Icanmagineno 

Bother reaſon why:the Frexch miltake 

 Ethemſelves fo far, as to think that 

other Nations have httle or- nothing 

1 Mof this forementioned Delicacy, then 

| becauſe they write Romances,” and ' 

«Love Intrigues, whichadmit-andre- 

quire this ſmooth way - of writing, 

' more than any of-their Neighbours, 

yp "Þo generally: choling more ſolid 

ir Moubjetts;havenot ſo often occaſion to 
give Proots' of ''their being capable 

{$e0-write delicately. For it would 

ge calie to ſhow this Charaderin the 
at{uthors of. all 'Nadons, 'who have 

Whanct to handleSubjedsthatrequi-. 

SH: 177 Wobto D762 102 

- 1 ſhall add +30 the aft Inſtance, 

fat thoſe whom we: call here Pre- 

"D2 | ter 


q! 


. the Company talk more, 'with /grea- 


(52) 
tenders to Wit, are commonly bets 

ter Spokes-men,thaiuWritersor/Pen-! 

men. They furprize thoſe that;have'. 
never "before: eonverst; withithem; 
with an extempory Eloquence, and, 
an cafe Utterance-of their Thouphts 
upon any obvious: Snbje&t., | by aw 
cxtraorchnary - Volubility . of.-| theit; | 
Tongues, beſides a7yehement inelt 

nation to -be hearkned - ton a Pub» | 
lick Converſation, as if they" wete: 
Qracles ; hence it is that they.thmk 
their reputeleflened, .if any. otherm 


ter Authority, or-longer than them- 
{gves. But it. often. happens that; 
thaſe. ſame Men, who. ſeem / to the 
tae Vulgarſort, ſo eloquent 1h-an ex- 
temporary debate, are at a- loſs 1m: 
cold Blond, -and when on' occaſion, 
they muſt . recolle& themſelves to: 
write their own Thoughts. Whereof 
take this ſhort and rational account" y - 
Such men beingendow'd with a quick 
Imagination, which being ſtirred up 
in a Debate, furniſheth them with 

] Words 


\£53) 
Words enough, and with certain ex- 
temporary Arguments, fitter to dazle 
the Vulgar ſort, than to per{wade.a 
Solid Wit. / On the otheti fide, their 
Intellective-Faculty- being but weak, 
and. now.leftto. it ſelf,” without: the 
help of an unwakened Egicyy: gives 
flomore Lights, ww) bo 1h oo 
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$ i a whit 
| The Signs of Wir. | i 
I» That no Nation can Monoptioze Wi 


to its ſelf. 2 2s FOG 1 oO 
2. That rold Climats er Ne for the 
ts, than hot 


producing of great W1 


Countries. T 
3. That the Engliſh loſe much of their 


tine. 


FESITH EL Ns Yona Net 
4. 1he Unis hs rey, VLEAe awnne*. 


tain. 


1. FT Take this for no certain fig 

of Wit to be born under Mer- 
cary,-rather than nnder Jupiter, Ve- 
»w7 or Mars. A Child may prove 
a witty Man, though in the Critical 
Minute ofhis conception or birth, he 
be not countenanced by the favol 
rable AſpeCt, of any Planet, or Got 
ſtellation ; for I am of opinion, that 
the Influences of Heaven , the vu 


D4 . gas 


55.3 "v 
gar Heads talk lo much of, do not 
ſo much afie& our Bodies, as them- 
conſpicuous Efluvinms of rhe Farth, 
we {880 ever take notice of, * Net- 
ther do I take jt tobea certainmark 
of Wit, our being born. in "this Cli- 
mate rather than 19 that, i a hor 
Country, rather than'1n' a cold, 17 
the Subpolar Regions, tather than vn- 
der the Equinothal Tins.” f'carmot 
butpity and laugh at thefitphdty of 
the Italians, French and | pantards, 


who Fog .thetnſclves be thait 
the Northern Nations, only becar 
hoy Ive is. Bſee?” Ofitres7 OP 
this rate they mpft acknbwiedpe the 
Moors, Negroes and Indians far be- 
yond themſelves in W7t, which they 
will not,” T'donbr, readily grant. Tt 
was in my Judgement no plece*ot 
Wit m the famous Dr Peron'to ſayof 
the Jeſuite Iretſter, that Fe was ingent+ 
-0us for a German, The occaſion of. 
this vulgar Error among Forrerpners. 
may be thus rationally accounted for.. 
In the hotter Climats, becauſe: the- 


» 
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Badies are weaker. the Inhabltants 


their. 


, 


ra 


not ordinary 


o inchne us more, 
the promoting thoſe of our Souls 
Butin:the main here lies the miſtake 
ot thoſe ſelf-conceited Forreigners, 
That ſeeing perhaps a greater number 
'of Firtxoſe's amongthem,than among 
us, they conclude very illegally tg 
'our dulparagement, and totheirown 
advantage, that they have more Wit 
than we, whereas they can be allow: 
"WH cd to raiſe from hence, no other rar 
$ | non] Inference, but: perhaps this, 
that 


WW O77”rUrOm TC WW _—_ — gr — 
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that they have more VWits,- or rather - 
more* Writers, for armong-twenty 
Fitnch, Spaniſh and 1talian, that bur ' 
ſie the Preſs, you ſhall hardly meer 
with two, or three that deſerve to 
be © {tiled Vas.” The Inhabitants+ 
then of the Northern parts "of the- 
World, -delighting generally more” 
in Wars,' or in Watlike - Exploits, - 
thanin Writing.” No wonderit they* 
trouble 'hot "the: Prefs* with ſich-a 
riamber”6f uſeleſs Books as the hot— 
ter Clittats do*' whicargnes a meer 
want of Inclination' to bafie them 
ſelvesthat way; butnotin any innate 
diſpofition*to' write well 'For we 
catittotbur knowby dailyExperiente 
that ito /Peopte 3n-the* World write 
morewittily than' the the Natives of 
cold Climarts, iF once” they betake 
themſclvestothe Miſes, which minis 
meofa Sayifg of the famous Bark#iy, 
a "moſt *' ingermions? Writer 7 -whs 

edks with a generous freetiom, the 
Known'Til and Good of all Nations; 
not ſpating the Stvts; his own Conmn- 

D 5 icy 
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2x9 Men, wherein, he, thought then, 
defeCtive, or worthy of. Ree f 


their Aptitude for all kindof Lite- 
rafere, theſe  oblervable Words, 
Littere nunqutam felicius. ſe habuerun 
quam \ cum 18. Scatos inciderunt. , þ, 
know not how to Engliſh. this bold; 
Expreſſion. But his meaning,,, if E: 
miſtake it'not,. was, that ne 


7 , 435 
were ncyecr happier, . than when 


fion. He: hath then, iſcourſing of: 


- & 


ter all their Travels, they bad 
xed unto the Scots; whereby he 


to iglinuats that.,it was nat always, 
the Fate of this Nation, no: more 
than of maſt of the Northerg Couns. 
tries,. for. the reaſon above mentio- 
ned, tohavelodged:thaſe HOaan 
ble, Gentle, profitable Gueſts, but. 
that. when thcy happened to ſtay 
any; conliderable / time among; the 
Scots, they, did them as. mach Ho: 
nour, tt. not more. than, any. ather 
People in Exrope. Whereot wema 
mftance as: ſuthcient proaffs. .botk 
Barkſezs,, Father and Son, -the, Fa: 


. 
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mous Buchanan the beſt of Poetsſince” 
thePrimitive Times, their undoubted 
Countryman, whatever ;othgrs-may 
pretend to. ,the, contrary; ;Srotwr 
called defervedly. in” the; Schools, 
Dofor ke the Subpile Dodor, 


we 


with the Cat « the ahmed 
ſtanding, ſort,  to-be far-beyond any 
Foreign Writers in the Subje&,, 76 
handle, whether  Freuch , Spanijb; 
or { ng but what: Barkley Ch of | 
the Scots, may likewiſe\be ſid of the- © 
Danes, Germans and Hollarders, Ty» 
cobracbe is a'Star.of. the; firſt Maga 
tude, Kepler , Grejier y Clauins,, 
ftradanas, are, ipatchleſs.; But I think. 
without the offence. of :any other 
Nation, we may, apply\more part 
cularly, this. Sentence: tg; the Exe/zh, 
Literg ,.. HN17gH 478 ſe- ſeine Fee: babes 
wry H' 9 
ITE jk We 5. then 
ber A we LOTT 
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Natural” Philoſophy, Phy/{ck and 4* 
tomy. But the pitty is they writs 
1s muckiwvtheir own Tongue, that 
the leſs knowing ſorr of Forraigners 
abroad; ask' ſometimes if there be 
any- Learned': Men' in England, be- 
cate; fomeEminent Philitrans excep- 
red,” few or none of them write it} 
Latize ,” ' the Univerſal ' Language. 
There are ſeveral Excellent Evol 
Books that would prove a great m- 
erex(e of. the publick good, wb 
Honour of this' Nation, ifthey were 
tranſlated mto Eatine by an accurate 
Polite Pen. Of this number T reck- 
eb the Works of moſt Divines, and 
whatever- the defervedly renowned 
Boyle has' bitherto+-publifhed ,”the 
Whole Duty of Man,and theDiſcour.. 
tes of the Reverend Dr. TiHotſon,Ct. 
+2. Tfhall fay nothing of another 
comparable - advantage, that Eny: 
id "has above moſt Nations of 


rope. Frean'that Eedriied attd Roy? 
af Society, inflitarel for rhe proce. 
ung of "Real Knowledge,/ "and the 

| | general 


© © 
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gencral Good of Mankind; "This is 
one of thoſe Infinite ' Bleſſings this 
Nation received by hislate Majeſties 
happy Reſtauration, who was the 
Head and firſt of this" Aſſembly. not 
only becauſe of Ins Royal Pegs. 
tive and independenicy, 'buthikewiſe 
upon the account 'of his 'Princely 
Wit and Wiſdom, © being not only 
inthe opinion of all Extope,” a moſt 
wiſe Prince; but ir the Eſteem of all 
ſach as have the Honourto appf6ach 
his Sacred Perſon, 4'iri6ft 'eomplent 
Gentleman: © Likewiſe" His bl 
ore / (onr” prefent Kip, bet | 
tides his Prigecly Virtties,; which, as 
all the Word Knows!" He He/polledſith 
In a 'mofHight Desree/' por | 
deſervelly eſteemedniother parties. 
lar reſpeds. 'Twasobſerved'atHdirel 
burgh, that none gave a tnore'ratio- 
nat” accottat / that” his! Majeſty 
= that” wonde rfiill Shower of Her. 

5," that ha ned'at: the South | 
of cotlar#. © 'For whereas the moſt 
Part had revourſe to a certain Par. 


(rn 
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ſpermia or univerſal, ſeed of Evert 
thing , ſpread every where, . w! 
other neceſlary. conditions concur 
ring together, might be improved 
into a living Creature 5 his; Ma- 
jeſty, ſolv'd more rationally this 
Phenomenon by. certain Spouts, of 
Water ' that happen .ſomerimes at 
Sea, wherein the ſmall Herring ben 
eafily, with the Help of a Whirhwi d 
tofſed-up-into. the ;Air, and carry 
off n a thick Cloud; tell downagaim 
not far fromthe Shoar., As to the 
other Members of this Royal.Soce-. 
ty, I think I do. them no wrong, # 
I. fay i that. the. famous Boyle 1s.zle 
Chief Pillar thereof : £ oF. - ns. Name 
carries with it ſuch a weight, of Apt 
thorky. in Forsaign, Countries,. 
I have heard ſome Ennent, Men 
that whateyer he pobyely oft aſians 
bphonks is{areandevident,Qu rol 
this. digoupſe,ye may KR oe purr 
pole this ſelf-evident Inference, that 
Calwn aticum is 80-tmore 20 infallible 
Cauſe or; Sign of it than Column 1 
#2c 


” 


= 


an © GRACE. a 


> ei. te 1 08. Sans Zan, ths 


ion, whereof 1 have 
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ticune, 1 mean. that W:t is of all Na- 
tions; though, not perhaps. of all A+ 
ges, fince fome haye bm extreamly . 
dull, as: the Tenth for'Inſtance,- and 
ſomelikewiſoborh fore-andafterAges. 

3. Yea'l, think ic.no. ;Paradgs'to 
faythat the cold Climats: are-the fir- 
tel Soils for the producing of great 
Wits. I conceive but two things ne- 
ceflary for the exiſtency of what ge- 
perally . we nnderfiand by.. a, great 


Wi, tift ,,2 A100 ofthe, þ firſt) ox 
at feafi none of the loweſt Hierargby, 


I mean one of a.not ondary HY perke- 
c 


A he Seco COIs. one 
eng n Hi 


bikes necelfary Organs, with 
great. Ha none of brisk and. lively 


ab As by 996 Ee Per 
on will grant _ that,/'tis..n 

the. {ace of .the., Almighty; to 
create... moſt, x rect ,\ .ur- cold 
Oupats, as: = as.. 4) ha. Hoe 
v.can pretend. no-adyantage. 

And i the latter.” tis.cvident, c- 
the 


(64) 
_ that the Bodies in'cold ClimatF8 
better. tempered; of 'a'firtner Te 
ture, and faller of brisk *and liv 
Spirits, 'than thoſe'of hotter Coutt- 
tries, where men are commonty lit 
aſking, fairtt and: exhanſted: * 1 
able diflipat jon bf thoſ few's 
fits they lives and move by. | They 
are then little -acquamted with'th 


World, who affirm, the pureſt Air 


to be the only Elenient'for the fi 
titeſt Wits 3' fince we know by e 
rience, and'tis generally confefſedb 
all Forraighers . that the Scotch a 
the:Ir;þ, who breath in no yery 
Air, are far ſabtiler diſputants phe 
vinity, 'Lopick, and' foch like Scho/ 
,laſtick, an Airy matters: Fe 
the hatians or the French. VF mY 
then have Men to'ceaſe from gaz 
npon-the Stars,and one 4 
Celeſtial Influences, #9 the © oy 

ſes of 'thofe* variolisi Chat 
Wit, we obGtvein'th# Worllfs" 
there maybe {ont more* Kidde 
Sources of acutenefs, and lefs refle- 


| 
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ed on: : SichTtake to be the Wo 


E now of ' theFatth : Five Foras t 
amons ' Boyle. actitay- 
ME Ithat* fat) 


77 ph; 
one d. Cauſes of: r Eptdeitii: 
cal Diſtempers,” ſo Tt It ne leſs 
conformable to reaſon, we bIs hat 
they occaſi oalikewſe i EY: thring 
per of the mind, by -E 
not a little towards'the' Hellth's? 
the Body 3 for fince 'tismoſt certain 
by daily experience, that the Inha- 


bitants'of this Northern part' of the 
Worlil © A teover” Sa gurert 


8 4. we. —_—x DT 


themicires Nap nr at lengy 
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a 
= her Wark ha ones, we nj po 


mixing themſe Lith thi ad t fePores 
of the Body y with the. lond,, ple it 
a_'Textiixi Pp ag 15 "requiſite [72 

uk Kt a fit Inſtramy nt,for the moſt 
Sdiritual F undions of the Souls. *T 
all 


" » WY 


mo far from b eiv 
ig or rom belr wh 2h 
ſome ancient : Ronga: 


; that” make = true. Virrwſo 1 
am ao | Fe Derg 


ek $ and y r Error, | 
ſa to, be the fitteltmeni jot DENG b 
r,; penetrating: Airy,. and-;Sub ti 
Hig and for doing great ones, 
they will be but at the pains, when 
O n ſerves to. improve theirNk 
tural. alcnts. For belides what! 
have faid; are nor. we beholden to 
the Northern Nations Tor the No- 
bl and belt pieces of Art and Wit 

I_mean'thoſe various and ingeron 
Engins, relating t to pens 
weighing, &c. inverite Fol the 
and Conveniericy of Mankin 
Gunpowder, the Guns, and 208 
the Mathematical Inſt ents, & 
cially Microſcops, | Tel, he of ch and 
Megaleſcops are the. 

Induſtry. And either. rhe Germ 
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invented the Art and Myſtery of 
Printing, or the Chineſes, who live 
not in a very hot yy The 

jo, 


apars_liye almoſt as far the 
 EWTTKR 'Line'as we. do; and oe 


are accounted inferieur ro nv; Mey L 
on in the World-as to Wy arp- 
neſs , and Mean ry 


m * « - > a >» 
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 The'Signsof Wir in the Fea- | 
.. tures of, the. Body,.. or. the 
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oe YL LY, £ $5 $2335 be 4 1 wel pt! rt 
I. That Phyſcognomy is neither 4 grounds | 
leſs or vain Science. | 


2. The whole Objet of Phyfrogne- 


_ 

3- A rational account of Phyſiognomi- 
cal conjeFures, relatins to the Head 
a»vd its foe parts, 4s Forehead, 
F':ce, Hinder Part, Hair, and 

its Colours, the Stature and its Ac- 
Ce eat a 
4. In what ſenſe the Tongue belongs to 


Phyſtognomy. 


r.: T Know not well what was his 

' - | Opmionof Phyſiognomy, who 

ſaid that Frons, oculi, viltus, perſ« £pe 

mentiuntur, Oratio vero ſepi|ſame. The 

Forchead,, the Eyes, the rs do 
ll 
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do often unpole upon us, bat oftner 
yet the... Tongue... . Nevertheleſs 
I conceive, clearly by this.Expreſfion 
that he thoughtit nota vain and quite 
groundlefs Science, elſe he ; had not 
made uſe of this double Reſtri&i 


perſepe . ſepiſſue., If then.yq fail 


1 ſometimes, when-we judge of Meng 
{ inward' Fempex, by their Phyfiogno- 


my, or conſpicuous Features of their. 


Bodies, we muſt. acknowledge inge- 


nuouſly. our -want! of Skill, and: 1n- 


aght-0 the. matter. . For fence the Vi- 
ſble things do! anenifeſt, the Inviſible, 
there are. no doubt ſome viſible Cha- 
racters of our- Inſide, wnten by the 
Hand of God in onr ,outward {| 


SES 
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help of this curious Art, a vulgar un- 
_ derftanding may, to his great ſati{- 
faQion, ſee things, he could never 
beforceither ob Ds or underſtand. 
h I-pretend not-to any extra- 
ord mary Skill in this prefentSubje&, 
to I may be allowed to ſet down 
ere ſomeof my own obſervations, 
grounded upon Reaſon and Experi- 
ence. Becauſe Phyſtognomy can 
' no more pretend to any demon-_ 
ftration, than Judiciary Aſtrology 3 
what T ſhall ſay muſt be look't upon! 
atthemoſt , asprobable conjedtires 
and not as certain and poſitive dect- 
ſtons, which you may follow as imn- 
falhble Rules, to' judge of thoſe you 
conyerſe, or conſider. To proceed 
then - with ſome order and” Method, 
I conceive the whole Obje& of 
this curious Science to be compr® 
hended in thefe four Words, Frov, 
Oculi, Valtas, Oratio. 'By the firft 
as a Phyfiognomiſt, I under 
not only the Forchead, but all-the 


neighbouring parts backwards, a 
c 


CHE 
the Hair,the Eaty, theHinder part of 
the Head, ortheNape'of the Neck; 
By the ſecond,” Ocwi,Tmear what it 
literalty founds,, thongh we may 
allow a larger Sigmficatian 'to the 
Word Vultws, and underftand there- 
by not only the. whole” Frame.and 
Conformation of 'the Face, bat alfo 
that of the whole Body. Oratzo 
is not to be taken ſo much by the 
Phyſiognomiſt, 'for* the difcourſe it 


ſelf; as for the adjunds thereof, as 


ſound ſtammering. Precipitation, &c, 
I ſhall then, without looſing the due 
reſpects I owe tothe Author of the 
forementioned Sentence , invert it 
thus to my 'preſent defign, in liea 
of ſaying Frons, Oculi, onltus, per 
Jepe mentiuninr Oratio vero ſepiſſime, 
Av nt and maintain that, From: 
cul; wnltws verum' perſepe nr. 
Oratio vero [apifſone: Y hes or 
the Eyes, the Face; ſpeak often the 
Fruth, and diftover really what-we + 
are, bat the Tongueas yet more fre- 


2. Io 


5 quently. 
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., 2. To begin with, the Forexpart, 


and Higheſt of the FaceorForehea 
We may..confider its Reads, % 
Length, its Prominency. or Height; 
I take. the length thereof, ; from the 
diſtance between the two Temples 
the Breadth from the Root XL 
Noſe upwards to. the Coronal Suture, 
I fay then a Forehead both broa 
long, - and ſomewhat prominent, or 
not quite flat, -is a. more than orde 
nary mark of a ſolid Judgement, and 
a ſharp Vit. Becauſe thoſe Dimen- 
ons cannot be thus enlarged, butby 
a moſt perfect Soul, and able to & 
tend thus the Matter it informs, 0r 
which is all alikefor my intent, bya. 
Be number of AnimalSpirits, who 
cing brisk, aGive and lively, make 
room for themſelves. Ifaid Prom- 
ext, or not flat: For though flat 
neſs of the Forehead, provided other 
necellary conditions be not wanting 
may be often conſiſtent with under- 
ſtanding and Capacity, yet it ſhew- 
cth ſome natural deficiency either , 
: tne 
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the Soul or in the Spirits, that could 
not thruſt forward their Work. 
But I know no greater difadvan- 
tage, or more ominous of this part 
we are ſpeaking - of}, thanits nar- 
rowneſs, or ſtraitneſs, whether. we 
take the narrowneſs thereof -fron) 
the Root of the Noſe upwards, or 
from the Right-Temple to the Leftz 
for this 1s but a too viſtble mark of 
a-very impertect Soul, and of an ex- . 
traordinary want of Spirits: And 
thoſe few that fuch puny Heads do 
lodge, are withal Dormant in a man- 
ner, and cannot for want of Roam 
_ cither dilate themſelves, or give 
any Light. This yon ſball beheve 
F the more probable, if you take par- 
ticular notice of thoſe that are'na- 
turally Fools, and filly. For you 
ſhall ſcarce meet with one of them 
that wants this mark of his In- 
firmity. What-T have faid of the 
Forehead, may be likewiſe under- 
ſtood of the whole Head: The Bulk 
whercof, CU: ſpSking, ifpro- 
| _ 
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Portionable to the Body 1s no ill 
gnark, andlI take the contrary to be 


ſons. © And if one contrary may dif- 
cover another, I remember to have 


the Temple, wherein the natural 


_— 
a 


Not ſurpaſs in Bulk an ordmary mans 
If it had intended to make two of 
likewiſea high and bulky hinder part, | 


and-Capacity. But that you miſtake 
. of the Head to be high or bulky, Ft 


” _ ad _ 
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a vulgar Error, confuted by daily 
Experience , and the aforeſaid rea- 
ſeen at Amſterdam, 1 the Houle near 


Fools are kept, to the number of 
three or four, whoſe Heads did 


Fiſt. Now if Nature hath ſo propor- 
tionably enlarged a Mans Head, as 


of one, by giving him a Forehead 
qualified in the aforeſaid manner,and 


you ſhall hardly fail, if. you fay, that | 
{ach a one is not of an ordinary Wi Fi 


nothing here, -I take the hinder part 


when 1t 1t 15not cut in a manner.evel 

down, but over«reacheth the hollow 

of the Neck,,, For the Perpendicular 

acicent "of the Head, fo n= | 
e- 


\ 
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hinder part and the Neck be upon, 


the ſame. Perpendicular Line, 18 cal-.. 


led pleaſantly by the Frexch, Le conp 
dehach, the Axe-ftrock, and 1s gene- 
rally thought a ſcarce ever failing 
fienof a mean Wit : BecauſeTfancy 
the hinder part of the Head is.the 
Magazine of the Soul, where the 
Speciesand Tmages of things are con- 


s & why being deftrons to recover the 


g_ 4 


ferved. _ This may be the reaſon 


- & memory of a forgotten thing, we 


5 © turn naturally our hand back thither, 


Xt Þ as if we intended to awaken: our © 


d | Memorative' Spirits. For I doubt 
d I not but the Memory 1s a-great help, 
t, (and Promoter ' too' of  Sharpnels, 
at } Judgement and Knowledge, becauſe 
it repreſents faithfally tous gil ſack 
FCircumſtancesas are neceflary for the 


x5, then Nature hath deprived us of this 
back Room,” we may neverthe- 
on Flets have, perhaps, ſome no incon- 
rEliderable Talents, but none in a ve- 


' high degree. =, F.. 


t Fright framing of onr Refletions. It 
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3. As forthe Hair,tour things may 
be conlidered concerning them. - 1. 
Their lying flat on theHead-.2/z.Their 
curling. 3/z. Their quantity. 4h. 
their Colour. - The Firſt fignifes 
Dulneſs, if they be not. ſomewhat 
curled at the ends, becauſe this ſhews 
eth a wantof Heat: The Second ſome 
greater ſharpneſs, becauſe it ſup 
icth ſome more heat, The Third it 
very conl(idetable, and accompany- 
ed with thickneſs, is a-fign of too ma- 
ny Excrementitious Parts,. and. of. a 
too material Subſtance of the Brains 
Of the Forrth for Methods: fake; 
ſhall diſtinguiſh. but three ſorts, the 
black and the fair Colour, . as two 
extreams, the Cheſnut Colour, as 4 
middle between them both. TheFair 
is a ſurtr mark of Wit, Judge 
and good Sence, than the Black, be 
cauſe 'tis originally occafioned by the 
"movement of hriker, clearer, and 
more lively Spirits Whereas the 
Black, I mean the-deepeſt ſort, maj 


ſometimes) importa Melancholy, ber 
vl | 
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py and dull Temper, as being of atr 
exceeding Compadt and cloſe Tex- 
ture, yet tis often produced by the 
motion of more ative Spirits, butt 
which are tempered with Ter- 
reſtial ones. And when this happens 


-t15 no 11] Oz: But the Cheaſenut 


Colour is to be preferr'd_ before 
the other two, as proceeding not 
from the Action of meer Terre- 
{trial, or of meer airy Corpuſcles 
but from a juſt mixture of , both. 


-” 4- I had almoſt forgot the Ears, 


whereof the Bulk only is conſidera- 
ble in relation: to Phylioghomy, be- 
cauſe if they be reſpedively too 
great, or not *proportionable to the 
Head, they are reckoned common- 
ty to be a fign of dulneſs. The rea- 
fon of the Vulgar is, becauſe (ach 
People reſemble long Ear'd Aſſes. But 
tis more rational to ſay, that this 
1s occaſioned by the weaknels of an 
Imperftet Soul, who made one part 
proportionably larger than the other. 


, Becauſe though it aimed indeed, 


E3 as 
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as all things do by thetmpulſe of Na- 
ture, at the moſt perie,yet it could 
not reach it, as being none of the 
Higheſt, or of the. firſt Hzerarchy of 
Souls. But to turn about now from 
the Fars to the Eyes ; they are not 
only windows through which theSoul 
looketh out to us,but throngh.which 
likewiſe we look into it, and by 
their Light diſcover eaſily its real 
pertections, and abilities. I know but 
three things.in them worthy a Phy- 
fiognomiſt's Obſervation, their Big- 
neſs; their Situation, their  Colous. 
'E ne V3ack EFe repreſents. tous a ju 
dicious Soul, but none of the ſhar- 
peſt, becauſe of thetoo.compad Na- 
ture of the Inſtruments it makes uſe 
pf, I mean of the Spirits. The blew 
grayilh 1s more common, and tt {ome 
OtherConditions be not wanting,may 
be a good proof of acuteneſsand fol 
dity, becauſe of a proportionable 
mixture of maſſie and airy Corpul: 
cles, fubſervient 'to the Fund. 
Qns of the Mind. The largeneſs isal 

equi 
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equivocal Sign, cither of Dulneſs, or 


Fit, becauſe the great eyes are not 


commonly ſparkling like theSrars in 
the Firmament, but of a fhixt. Light, 
like that of moſt Plangts. .The little 
Eyes then, or of no cxceſhve l(ize, 
but quick, and conſtantly tparkling,. 
are reputed to be infallible marks of. 

Sharpneis and. |7t, becauſe of the 
brightneſs , agility, and livclineſs 
of the-Spirits they move and ſhine by. 
The Situation of the Eye makes but 
littleto our purpoſe. Yet. may not 
we be allowed to ſay that the.deep 
eye ſheweth as much weakneſs in. the 
Soul, as vigour in the Sight, or Viſt- 
onit ſelf; and onthe other ſide; that 
the prominent Eye,-which the French. 

call 2 flenr de pear, may diſcover its . 
good Temper and Strength. I cx- 
plain my ſelf thus. Becatiſe of 116 
weakneſs of our vifve Facuity, we 
apply a Telle{cep or Proſpect cloie 
to our Eye, whereas if it were ſtro7- 
ger and more vigorous, we co:dice 
the Objetts through. the. Proſpect re- 
ET E 4. moved, _ 
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moved, andat ſome diſtance from our 
Eye. Conſlider then the deep or 
hollow Eye, as a Proſpect joyning 
morecloſely in a manner to the Soul, 
and the Prominent ſomewhat more 
diſtant 5 and you ſhall inſtantly un- 
derſtand why I take the Prominency 
of the Eye for a mark of greater vt. 
goUur 11 the Soul.as likewiſe wheretore 
I aftirm-the contrary of a deep Eye; 
which ſupplyeth , in ſome manner, 
this imperte&tion of the Soul ; be- 
cauſe gathering cloſely together the 
viſual Beams, 1t repreſents to us the 
Objects at a greater diſtance, butnot 
ſo well thoſe, or not at all, that 
Iy at our ſides, unleſs we turn about 
to them. I know this comparifon 1s 
Tame in ſome reſpe&ts,but Omis com- 
paratio clandicat, you know elle it 
would change its Nature. 

5. As for the other part of the ob- 
ject of Phyliognomy, which the Le 
tines call Vultus, Viſage or Face, and 
whereby here I underſtand not only 
the conformation of the Face; oy 
0 
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of the whole Body ; I ſhall onlyſay 
if we take it by the firſt Byaſs, WE 
ſhall find nothing'obſervable in 1t 
but the Colour and the Shape. The 
Face ſomewhat inclining to a natural | 
and habitual pale, does-in our Cly- 
mate promiſe moſt; becauſe the Spi-: 
rits ſeem to be always refining with-- 
in by ſerious thoughts, attentive ſpe-- 
culations, or ingenious Contrivances..- 
The fair CompleQion likewiſe, be-. 
cauſe of the clearneſs of . the:r Spi-- 
rits, ſhews a well diſpoſed Scul, bus 
not always very. muchacuteneſs. As. 
tothe ſhapes,morelengththan breadth. 
1s to be moſt commended 3 forſuch. 
commonly have the hinder part. of 
the Head very large, which, asSwe: 
laid lately, isa good/mark. _ . 
Now if we take the word wltws 
preciſely for mans out-{ide, or. out- 
ward appearance,. we inay conli-- 
der two things, his Stature, and the: 


accidents thereof. Asto the firſt, the: 


talleſt men generally- ſpeaking, are: 
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fuch, as in Bigh Houſcs, the upper- 
moſt Room is commonly the worſt - 
furniſhed,their Spirits being too much 
diſperſed to produce any confidera- 
ble Efte&. The middle (1ze, for the 
fon&ons of the Vind, as well as for 
thoſe of the Body, 1s the moſt ad- 
vantagious. I ſhall fay nothing of» 
the adjunds of the Body, fave that 
'tis obſervable that the crooked, lame: ] 
and blind.are ordinarily poſicfled of 
notordinary endowments ofthemind, 
whereof I can give no other rational 
account, than by ſaying that tltis hap- 
pens through a peculiar difpofition of 
aft umverſa] providence ſupplyingthus 
abundantly the defects of the Bo- 
dy, by imparting tothe Nobler part, 
the Soul, a peculiar perfection, and 
Yeauty. Out of all this we may con- 
clude not without a a ſhow of proba-' 
bility, that, Frons, oculi, unltus. verum 
per/epe loquuntur,Oratia vero ſepiſſame: 
The Front, the Eyes, the Face fpeak- 
often Iruth, and diſcover what re- 
ally we are, but our Tongue yet. 
Ls 0 QI 
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more frequently - layeth ' us operto? 
the underſtanding ſort, and per- 
chance more certainly too, efpecial- 
ly if we take it for the very, ſub= 
ſtance of the: things we ſay, for then 
by the coherency, or incokerency of. 
our diſcourſe, we betray our ſclves: 
cither to be Fools or wilc, dull or 
VViity. But as a Phyſtognomult pre- 
ciſcly, I mean here the out-{ide only, 
if I may fo ſpeak,and theaccidents of © 
our Speech, as: the Sound, Precipitatic: 
0, SHammerins, Duration, @&c.. As; 
to the Sound: To ſpeak High and 
boiſterouſly without any ratioual 0c- 
calion, is, a ſurer mark of a ſharpygice * 
than of a ſharp Wt, Preciptation- - 
proceeds ſometimes, I confels from : 
a too quick apprehenſion, that con. }F 
ceives more things than the Tongue: - 
can well utter in a ſhort time3- but 
more often *cis occaſion d by thecon-- 
fuſed [dea's of the Soul: By the dy- 
- ration of our diſceurſe; I meantthat- 
exceſtve cnz, whereby we become: 


_ inſufferable to. thoſe we: converle,, 
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3s being talkative beyond meaſure; 

whick I take to be no ſign either of 
Wit or judgement, unleſs we admit 
that the talkative fort are the wittt 


eſt, and moſt judicious, which no 


man of Sence will ever grant, as be- - 
mg ſufficiently confuted by obvious 
reaſon, and daily experience: For as, 
Loguaciores avium que minores,theſmal- 
leſt Birds, for Inftance, the Sparrows, 
Nig htingales, ec. make more noiſe 
than the greater onesdo 3 as the Fa- , 
gle, the Swan, e*c. So thoſe petit: - 
eſprits, ſhallow Wits, and ſuperficial 


_ - Underſtandings are commonly more 


talkative than the Judicious, and moſt 
tunking ſort of Mankind. 
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SECT. VIL 


The Imperfe&tion of humane 
Wit and Knowledge. 


t. That Science does rather make #4 
humble than proud. 
2. That our cleareſt Knowledge of Na- 
tural things is but meer Sce tiſeſme, 
| _ and the Feanedh Men , 4 meer 
"= Secepticks. : 
i 3: That we have a ſelf-evidenceof ſome 
truths; but no true demonſtration o 
_ things we undoubtedly believe. 
at meer matter may do by God's 
Omnipotency what our ſaul ſuppoſed 
Optritnal, performs. 
$. That not only the Myſteries of our 
Religion, but the moſt Obvious and 
known Obje&s are above the reach of - 
onr limited Capacities. 


4- 
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I Is a common ſaying, Scientia 
+ © Z»f; but Idoubrif it 
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not kkewiſe a vulgar Error : For 
am ſv far from believing that 'true 
Knowledge does puft uy/a Man, and 
(well him with Pride, tlfat I cancon- 
ceive nothing fitter to make us truly 
humble without either Hypocriſie or 
Diſimulation. 'Tis eafie to conje- 
&ure upon what grounds I run thus 
contrary to the Stream, and the ge- 
neral Opmion of moſt men, becauſe 
methinks *trs evident that the chicf 
Source of true Humility, & Humniati- 
on too, 1s a perfet knowledge of our 
own Weakneſs and Imperfections, of 
onr Incapacity, and little Infight in 
moſt things, which I take to be pro- 


. 


bY to thoſe only, who are the malt 
nowing ſort of Mankind. b look 
upon ſuch as true Scepticks itt this 
Senſe, That whatever ws not hid apen 
to their Eyes, ether by.the Light of 
an undemiable demonſtration, or by 
ſome ſort of felf-evidence, they jult- 
ly doubt of. Becauſe they under- 
ſtand perfedtly the difficulties on both 
 tdes, which. holding thew Judgemept 
| DI "Yu: 
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in£qui[;brio, equally in the middle, 
and in fuſpence, hinder them from 
joyning cloſely with exthc:: of the ex-' 
treams. Hence ttappears thatas the” 
ereateft Wits have moſt Doubts, fo! 
the Dulliſh are commonly thoſe that: 
doubt almoſt of nothing. -I ſpeak 
not kere mn matters'of Faith, for as 
Chriſtrans, we- are meer Believers, 
not Plyyloſophers, butof Nature and 
Natural -things, of the World, and 
what it contains, or Whatever 15. 
within ons, or without us -- whereof 
we have ſo little Knowledge;that the 
felt-eyvident principles excepted, we: 
know nothing evidently, or at leaft 
by demonſtration. * We know in- 
deed certainly that we are, as having 
fome ſenſible Foundation both in Ef- 
fence and Exiftency, That there is 
m us a certam | mternal principle, 
whereby we move, fibfift, andunder- 
Rand, which we: call the Soul. But 
how it performs all ' theſe things, 
whatit.1s, whetherSpirituat or Cor- 
foral we know. not = E WR 
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Soul to be. both Immortal and Spirt- 
tual. And I have read ſeveral Trea- 
tiſes preteiuding to a clear demon- 
{tration of its Spirit nal Nature, which 
E cond never yet ſee, nor any Im- 
partial jadge, I am afraid, ſhall ever 
beſenſible of, becauſe we can have no 
certitude from the light. of: Reafon 
that ſhe hath either being, or opera- 
| tion, not depending upon matter, 
or ſore Material Phantaſma; and 
what 1n the other Life ſhall be her 
way of acting, we ſhall not know ſo 
long as we remain 1n this. I am not 
altogether unacquainted with the 
chief Prerogatives of our Souls, 
which are to conceeive, and frame 
general Notions, to preſcind, br ra- 
ther divide by her ſharp Edge the 
matter, into various parts ſeverally 
intellegible, to raiſe Influencesfrom- 
the genetal to the particular, and 
from the particular, though more 
Meegally to the general, to remem- 
ber things paſt, enviſage the preſent, 
and frame notunlikely conjectures - 
inp. mang” (b £08; 
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what is to come. But all thisamoun- 
ting to no more than to ſome de- 
orees of probability, offers nothing 
like a demonſtration of the Spiritu- . 
ality of our Souls. For I conceive 
no reaſon why God, who tnade all 
things of nothing, may not hkewiſe 
make what he pleaſeth of ſome- 
thing. Where is there then any con- 
tradition, it we fay that God, who 
created the Matter of nothing, may 
change the ſame into a being capable 
to do, and in a more perteCt man- 
ner to whateyer our Soul performs. 
For I conceive it-to be but a meer 
prejudice, anqdnot reaſon that leads 
usto fay-, that whatever thinks, or 
reaſons, 1s of a Spiritual Nature. Tis 
obſeryable then,whenſoever we pre- 
tend to reveal by demonſtration 
ſuch hidden Myſteries, we always 
ſuppoſe what in firft Inſtance we 
ſhould prove, I mean that God 1s nei- 
ther ſo powertul to elevate the -at- 
terto what he pleaſeth, norſo Skilfnl 


as to change it into a form capable 
: 's 
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of moſt perfe& operations, or at leaſt 
of thoſe that we allow to our Souls, 
ſuppoſed to be Spiritual. But if we 
underſtand not the nature of cur 
Souls, we can conceive almoſt as 
little of the Fabrick of: our Bodies 
Here we are Admirers, and not Ph 
loſophers, ſince we. can. give but a 
very unperfe&t, and a-ſcarce rational 
account of what we behold mm our. 
fſclves, and. know not- neither how 
__ve-live,, how we grow , how. we 
move, nor from what part of the Ba- 
dy the Bloud beginsto. cireulate,. or 
in. what part: of. the. eye. the- vile 
on is made, or whether. the: Child 
breath's in the Womb. or not, © 
In one word, the: whole Texture of 
our Body is fuch a piece of wonder 
to the underſtandmg; ſort, , that. it 
ſcems to ſome to be no leſs: beyond 
the reach of our capacity, that 
the very iNature of a meer Sph 
rit. : 
2. I do firmly believe what all 
true Chriſtians as ek > but thisfun- 
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damental article of all Religon, that 
there is a God, though I wereno 
Chriſtian, I could prove to my felt, 

+ | and perhaps to others tou,, by acon- 

; | vincing demonſtration - Yet-ſuch 1s 

| the weakneſs, orrather the darkneſs 

" | of Humane Underſtanding, thatthe 

; | cleareſt - demonſtrations of this im- 

| | portant Truth are refuted. by fome 

| oneor other, whole obſtinacy they 

| cannot conquer, - And Vaſques, if I - 
| miſremember not, -a ſabtile Romiſe- 

- | Divine, after a large confatation of 

| whatever had been. ſaid - before his 

| time, 1n. order | to. prove the Ex- 
|| iſtency of a Soveraign being, admits - 
| atlength but a - meer moral demon- 
 } firation of this Fundamental point, 

' | though ſorevidentindeed, thatit cuts 

| away all pretence, and excuſes to 

| infidelity. Asto the other myſtenes, 

' Þ for Inſtance the Trinity, and- Gods 

| contingent degrees, which our rea- 

ſon reacheth not 3 *cis a PIlEce 
of madneſs and folly for us to 


endeavour their diſcovery by the 
light 
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_ Hight of reaſon. Yet they-.may bein- 
culcated to the People, though infi- 
nitely above their comprehenlive fa- 
culty, as being Articles of meer Be- 
hef, and notat all within" the reach 
of humane Underſtanding, I conld 
not but ſmile to hear a certain Mini- 
fter once preach on this Subject, be- 
cauſe he very confidently aflared' his 
Auditory, that 'he would prove the 
exiſtence of the Trinity with no” lels 
evidence than the ſabtileſt Philoſo- 
| Pher could demonſtrate the being of 
 Gad in Nature, and his Unity. How 
far he performed this, 'tis* neither 
worth your while to hear, nor mime 
to relate. TI ſhall 'only ſay, that he 
ſhewed himſelf all along a very ill 
Philoſopher , and a worſe Divine. 

3. But what wonder 1f men. are 
ſo ſhort ſighted in thmgs ſo far above 
the reach of their Capacity, fincc 
they know not the Nature and Na- 
tural properties of the moſt familiar 
and obvious Obje&ts. I do in vail 
make my Application either to on 
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Old or New Philoſophy for the in- 


telligence. of the moſt .: common 
chings. I amfor Inſtance as little ſa- 
tisfied, when Iam told, that what- 
ever I ſee under ſo many different 
figures, ſhapes and {izes, 1s only oc- 
calioned by a various Texture and co- 
alition of Corpuſcles, I am, I fay , 
as little ſatisfied with this, as with 
Ariſtotle's matter and tormunited to- 
gether, Iknow not how - For to ſay 
a thing belongs to this or that Speczes 
or kind, becauſe -1t- hath a,certain 
texture that we can give no further 
account of, 1s a Notionalmoſt as ob- 
{cure unto my dim, Underſtanding, 
as if you had inſtanced for Anſwer, 
A matter informed by a certain ſpecifical 
form. On each ſide you'ſee by the 
very word certazn | we inſinuate e- 
nough our doubtfulneſs and un- 


. certainty of. the thing. . What more 


known than, the Hiſtory, of the eb- 
bing - arid flowing of the Sea: The 
dulleſt Mariner can give you a fatiſ- 
tory: relation thereof 3 but you 
: FIR. /- - dy 
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may expectin vain arational account 
of the ſame from the ableft Phylo- 
ſopher. To attributewith the grea- 
teſt number of Philoſophers this 
wonderful Phxnomenonto theStars, 
or more particularly to the Moon, 
1s but an ingenuons' confeſſion of 
their ignorance, and deſpair of abet- 
ter anſwer. For it being certain 
that when the Moon 1s in the upper 
SDnadrant of our Meridian, the Wa- 
ters are not only ſwelled here, but 
likewiſe in the oppoſite part of the 
Earth towards our -Artipodes 3 Tcan- 
not concerve how the Moon pierceth 
through ſuch athick and maſhe Bo- 
dy as the Earth, ſo as to heighten 
the Waters beneath. Tmſireſheatts 
not at \uch a diſtance, <rther by heat 
or by hight, for herheat1s norſtrong 
and her light is but very weak, anc 
neither of them can penetrate above 
ten foot within the {iperfictes of tht 
Earth Her occult and fecrer:Infft 
ences, I neither underſtand; norlook 
upon as an anſwer capable to (atisie 
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a curious 'enquirer. The movement _ 
of the Earth, by winch ſome en- 


deavour to give an account of this 
| rcgnlar movement,we obſerve in the 


Seas, beſides the'uncertainty of this 
principle-contributes but little or no- 


thing towards the ſolution of this .in- 


ſuperable difficulty z and Marrs, his 
Angel movingthus orderly this great 
and vaſt Body, 1s bat a gueſs, and at 
moſt but an ill gronnded Opimon. 

4. If we come 'now- aſhoar, and 


I travel over the habitable Trads of 


the Contment, what an infinite num- 
ber of obvious, bnt moſt hidden 
Myſteries ſhall we diſcover every 
where. Tſhall offer buttwo at pre- 
ſent to your confideration, theLoad- 
ſtone, and Quickfitver, or. Mercvry. 
The former is an unpdlifh'd piece -ot 


8 Work, and looks Ike an 'excremen-. - 


titious part of Nature: But Whocan | 
pive us a tolerable acconnt of its at- 
trative facility, why it. draws, and 
holds coſtly Tron , rather than-any 
other Meratz- why. it md: 
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the Needle with one Pole, and #- 


tracts it again with the other; and 


why it declines more or leſs, or not 


at all in ſeveral parts of the World, 
&-c. Philoſophers are commendable 
for doing their utmoſt endeavours, 
and ſqueezing their brains to anſwer 
ſuch Fiffculties ;. but I fear after all 
their Sweats, and laborious Spect- 


lations, they ſhall never fatisfie either 


themſelves on this ſubje&, or others 
Mercury 1s clearer indeed to the Eye 
than the Loadſtone, but.as obſcure 
if not more, to our darkned Un- 
derſtanding. *'Tis the very riddle of 
Nature, /Enigma nature, 'tisa Mon- 
ſter compounded of meer contrarie- 


ties, as being round and ſharp, cold, 


and in the opinion of ſome hot too, 


hight and heavy, moiſt and dry, cor- 


ruptible and incorruptible, always 
the ſame, and yet moſt changeable, 
inviſible, and by an eafie recovery 
it (lf viſible again: I ever admired 
above all this, its compa&nels and 
cloſe textures for it adnuts not 5 


: 
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Shbtileſt Air, -and giving noaccels to 
the points of Fire, 1& &yeth from be- 
foreit. 10: 2113 001229 l 
-Put I need not have reconrie to 
the confelt Predigiesof Nature, to 
ſhow-how far we are fromunderſtan- 
ding any thing to the bottom,,, The 
very Sciences themſelyes'axe notfych 
to us, if narrowly-look't mto;; Thave 
reaſon to examine the Truth of. Ew- 
clides demonſtrations; ſince I ſee the 
Impoiſlibility of a; common, Seemtet, 
as they i{peak, demonſtrated to, my 
Weak Judgement; by 'Proclas,-, and 
again contradicted ,with,no:lels evir 
dence by other able Mathematicians. 
To ſay. nothing of the dupligatian;of 
the (#, the Squazipg of the Circle, 
and, other\ (zordjax lenots'; of this 
Nature ;.;4;- doubted; always of the 
very Foundation.: of Geometry, I 
Meal of the. trre-Notion.of a pot. . 
For When 'I Rear this |ſfrange de- 
&riptian,. Puniym aſt ajus pars. wlle 
» Iyegin tqwonder What that can 
c,:that though not a Spirit, hasno 
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Imaginable parts: and then conclu- 
ding there's no ſuch thing in being, 
I take the true Object of Geometry 
as a Line that is made of Points, 
and a' 'Superficics compounded of 
Lines,to have no other Foundationin 
Eſftence or Exiſteney, but my-own 
Conceit and Fancy. I am moreover\ 
ſo little fatisfied with the groundleks. 
grounds, and Principles of judiciary 
Aſtrology, that I fancy it- the moſt 
vain, and moſt uncertain of all Se 
ences, and thoſe that admirelt to be 
none of the judicious ſort, -' I'confels, 
the - Heavens are- great. Volumes, 
wherein we may read the wonderful 
efte&s of Gods mntinite: Power! and 
Wiſdom; but you ſhall ſee no Ch 
raters there "that expreſs' the Cot 
ringency of things to come; and the 
occaſional determinations of our free 
Wills. © For "what ' cormexion” "cal 
any rational - man"imagine'-betweel 
the Aſvetts of the Stars)" and Chil 
bemg one: day: trther - a hy 0 
an Emperour.,, or to dye /fuch:"2 


cg) 


Jenth- We know neither the:Na- 
tie / Properties', nor Imfluences. of 
the Celeſtial Bodits ; "ov chow can then< 
4 man, not a meer Fool, preſume to. 
determinie their contiagent Efteds. 
Aſtronomy noeeds Fr Wo as bet- 


ter Te er i bow many xchings 


are hep orant.. of, 
ie? WB a ip year ſhall 


neyerbe Bi Ucterthined, becauſe 
we can never knoyv. the critical Mi- 
tmatcof 'the Sans firſt ſte backward 
from feos Tro| ick twEs the 9ther. 
The tiewRa erisnot as yet perfect, 
and ma 3k day ſtand in need to 
be coriefted' Og titne 2 : We cal 


NG ay ”uncer tain account. o 


IO Reo heiirmmopl and ton 
dur* their t,. period 
Me enzag Br COP Y Pe Fn bs 
the light of the fixed Stars De innate; 
or only borr owed, from the Sun, we 
arEnot ASyee” certain. eg o but 
HEe'Fe the al” diftance Fom 
ad ani6ng”? themieyes, We ſpeak 
Tallity, "And: perhaps, P Nb "> very 
F 2 go0 
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gaqd orounds, .of their wonder- 
fol Rapidity and Swiſtneſs, I hall | 
ſay, nothing of. an, infinite. number 

Fw other things, that we can, give | 
no .ratzonal "account! of, as for In- 
ſtance, of Antipathy ,; Sympathy, 
Poiſons, and of that ſort. of Re; 
medies; we call Specihieks,. It Lebany 
to meet with two men1, never ſaw 
before, I find my ſelf more inclin'd 
to ſerve'the onethan the other, but 
why, I am to. ſeek, As n;as, the 
Lamb cometh. jnto;. the. Worl Sol 
Ayeth from betore.the 1 
froma known Enginy :Now. b _ 
kindof Im pulſe OT probes 
Haves it {elf ſo 1 i 
ling), Yearn from. a 

OT Amtient | P fp iS 

fits. of "P8y {ſons are. no well 
known, EE 1o1 


ſome are Bae Ws Mm 60 
R : 


of oy ay Af009pt 


have bin, ys oF at the, ET 


\- 


EO} 

of a Lady, that had certainly beer 
poyſon'd, which * nevertheleſs ' we 
could not affirm by any viltble Im- 
preſſions made upon her inward _ 
Parts,' the alteration made” by this 

ſubtile Poyſon being quite inſen{thle. 
I am of ovinion that 11 this Life'we 
ſhall never reack; ts perfet know- 
edge of ſuch odd pieces of Won- 


der. Let us then acknowledge that 


there is no tre Philoſophy. in. the 


World butSceptifim 3 not thatl take ' 


Scepticks hexe.for men.that danbt of 
Exiſtency\too, for 1 tis, perhaps, x 
vulgar Error to believe that there = 
were ever afly ſach in the World,and 
withall not meer Fools: I mean therr 
by  Scepticks, thoſe: that, are , come 
to ſach a pitchvof Knowledge,' as to 
doubt ratjonally of every diſpnta- 
ble matter, becauſe fecing nothing 
under one” hight only; and looking; 
narrowly into _the. reaſons, of bath 
fides, they diſcover bat ſome few, or 
Pg more. 


(193) 
' more degrees of probability without 
the 1 very Tyalight of Evidence. 
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The; CharaCter | of a "great 


_ HON) [9% Wa.” "Iced 
410Nv | | | hy 


Y; "That there are e few great wits. 
2. Who are notto be. reckoned arong the - 


ed Wits. | 
4 e theft 'notion 'of- Fa Wit.” 


4: That great Wits'zreWary in thee 
: a, ecifrons, and 220} ar alt Dogne- 


G | 47 11 Me ny 
The ai fertnce between Ariſtotle a 
fe: ' Deſcartes. * _ A 
6! Thomas Aquinis'»poz boat account 
tobe woſt eſteemed. 


Doubt, if I may not ſay of great 
IVits, what. Cicero ſays {ome 
where of great.Oratorz, that ſcarce 
one was ſceninan Age: For as Ariſtotſe 
C 


( 103 ) 
calls little men comely, but not beau-- 
tifal, ſo likewiſe -I - take the , molt 
part-of thoſe, that the World ad-. 
mires moſt, to be but jolly Wits, der 
eſprits jolly, as not thronghly deſer- 
ving,, becauſe of ſome conſiderable 
deficiency, a more honourable Tutle,. 
or rather not--filling jn all'; ſenſe: 
what 1s in. rigour meant by a great: 
Wit: For -I conceive: none to - be 
ſuch, who has received but one Ta-: 
lent, though im a juſt meaſare:!;Thus . 
a man may be an excellent Poet,'-a 
Skiltul Aftronomers-.a'goot} Growd-: 
trician, a fabtile Logician, and, yet- 
unfit for-all other Scienees ;. ſach an- 
one then can be reckoned but a-; 
mong the jolly W:#s, and that 1s -Hb+? 
1  2our enough for him: Ido far leſs; 
f judge thoſe to be great Wits, who- 
underſtand.nothing, but what is be- 
yond common Senſe and Underſtan- , 
ding, as theſe Metaphyſical Whym- 
lies, abſtracted - Idea's, and, Airy 
| Notions, that fill the empty heads of 
ſome fpeculative Virtuoſo's. Net-: 
F 4 ther 
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ther conld Þ ever havea'great Opi- 
non- of ſuch, "as -preferring''them- 
ſeves -before the 'reſt of the World, 
' condemn /whatever flows -not from! 
their own Pen, or Whatever is be- 
yYond the reach' of their ſhort Capa- 
_ city. For this1s no more than what 
the duller fort are equally capable 
of. I am likewiſe ſomewhat out of 
conceit with' moſt of our: Modern 
Philoſoph Pers who will havenone to 
be door) fs Witty and Ingemons, bnt- 
{ach-as nnderftand perfectly Mecha-' 
mim, or the Textre and Struqure 
of things, or how to knit , weave 
and knead one Corpuſcle with ano- 
ther. For at this i Apothecarics, 
Smiths” and! 'Bakers, and the ret of 
the Mechanical Tr ibe, are to be ac- 
counted 'true Philoſophers. YetI 
ever conceived Philoſophy to be 
ſomething beyond the nn of this 
COMMmon fort, and would-be very 
Joath to become either a Smith or a 
Faker, im order to gain the Honous 


rable Name of a true Phil ofopher.” F 


I 
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[ have a great reſpeQ; and'Farrfbr<. 
ced to; it by the'very name; for: , 
what we call wm Ekvlurd Divines, - 
yet I look not upon them as. great: 
Wits, becauſe if they begood Chri-- 
ſtians, they maſt renounce- the uſes. 
of their T/7t,- and: believe-the- moſt 
inconceivable Myſteries'of 'Religior' 
npon io better ground, thary. the 
Stmpleſt fort,” that 1s upon the ſareſk 
of all the Anthority of a' Divine, tho” 
obſcure Revelation. Ic6nceivether 
to be ſhort, no other Notion'oft 'a 

great Wt, than what Scepriſiſh af 
Re me: Not that F mean” a man: 
that donbts of every thing, but ra-" - 
ther one: that can ſhow-derhonſtra=” 
tively thenticertitiide of all difputable 
matters, thoſe of Faith,” with which 
we meddle not, laid afide. The 
doubts of ſuch men are- not meer : 
Negativeones, 'for'thoſc are ground-- 
lefs;: bat” 'rativriat , politive , and 
grounded 'uport © fiich rea ns” us! 
wn demonſtrate our httle Ci ——_ 

ty, and Inſight- mto' moſt 6 2-7 
F5 5 
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ble things. . So as the greateſt Wiz of 

Angels,conliſtsin knowing; the great- 
eſt Wit in Men conſiſts in doubting: - 
whoever than after a due conſidera- 
tion of any. difficulty im what Sub- 
je& ſoeverſceth the Pro and the Cor, 
or whatever may. be ſaid for main- 
taining either part of the contra-. 
diction fo clearly, that he is forced 
to ballance his underſtandingin the 
middle by an almoſt equal Weight 
of counterpoizing "it This 
Man I fay, and no other may aſſume 
to himſelf without Uſurpation, the 
Name of a great Wit - You fhall 
eaſily know him either by. his dil-. 
courſe, or by his Writings.. . Hes, 
not of the. Humour of certain Dog- 
maticalHeads, who becauſe they ſee. 
things butunder one light, undertake ' 
boldly todeterminethe greateſt difh- 
culties «t the very, firſt, hearing. of; | 
them. But the Man ye are ſpeak-: 
ing of being wary and cautions, re>., 


. 


quires time to. conſult with himſe 
aboutthe matter, belore he ventures; 
| _- - to 


I ene Mi, 
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togive a poſitive anſwer, which ſome- 
times occaſions the leſs under{tan- 
ding fort to take him to be none. of 
the ſharpeſt; and when he. 15 come: 
to a reſoJution- upon: the calz propo-. 
ſed, -his Decilions are ſo moderate... ' 
ſo prudent, and_ fo far. from being 
too daring and bold, _ that they 
ſcarce ever amonnt to.more than tg - 
the determination of ſome degrees 
of probability., 1f the-thing bereal>. 
ly doubtful.: I have always aditir'd _ 
this Character in the Honourable Ro- 
bert Boyle : 'Tis to be met-withevery 
where m;his Writings, and is obſer-: : 
vable likewiſe 1n, his diſcourſe, .f_ he 
be required an anſwer to, any con-, 
{1derable difficulty. Yet if it chanee. 
that ſome Eminent FVirtuoſe - exprels. 
themſelves ſometimes in _ doubtful, : 
matters, as if they jadged th-m evi : 
dent, this-is not to be wondredat,. 
becauſe as ſome Men cannot exprels. 
well their Thoughts, others luve 
ſach an eaſie utterance, .that through 


the Heat, of diſpute, or quic} ng Of, 


L .» 
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maginaton,, they do often make 
u% of Words ſignifying more, than 
| Tally they mtend. But generally 
focaking when you hear a man fay, 
| he can give an evident account for 
inſtance of the ebbingant flowing of 
the Sea, of the fits of the Ague, of 
the attrattive faculty, m the Load- 
Mne, of the nature of Poiſons, and 
Spectficks whether cxteriour or, inte-' 
| rior, of the Origine of the Winds, 
' of the, ſolution of Gold by Aqua Re- 
. £74, and not by cg mppt of the 
' tolution of Silver by Aqza fortis, and 
| notby Aqna Regia, and a thouſand. 
| other abſtruſe difficulties of thar na-. 
| wwre; you may be fure that his 1n- 
fafficiency is nothing infertour to his 
| Yanity and preſumption. I fall much. 
| fhort upon thisaccount of the great 
W Eſteem fome have for Di/cartes, be- 
F cauſe he pretends too much to evi- 
| dent Truths, and will havens before 
| we are fit for his Philoſophy, to. 
ns our Underftanding Tabulamra- 
ans 7 nodth board; capable of 


. 


* 


* o 
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Cn 
any. Chara&er by ſcraping ont of 
it the Pictures of all things 1t was 
fraught with from onr greener years, 
as if none hid ever ſpoken Trath but- 
himſelf, -or as if our intelledtive: fa- 
culty being this naked, ' was not c- 
qually diſpoſed to be wrought uporr 
by-error, as well as by Trath. Some 
of hs Followers . betray themſelves 
{ to be but half witted; whenthey de- 
| ny athing, becauſe Arrſtotte,, whom! _ 
| they 2re not acquamted with, affir- - 


| medit, and pretended nt to be att 


evident Fruth, becauſe forfooth Diſ= 
cartes held it. © * | : Ea: 

2. To do boththefe Philoſophers 
right, though with the learnedſt part 
of the World, FI apprehend Ariſtotle 
to be far beyond Difcartes, as to 
ſharpneſs, depth, and penetrancy of 
| 7+: They have ſpoken both _ 
| things to theepurpoſe;, and probable 
enough , and © many others likewe 
| with a-greater- appearance of falfe- 

hood than Truth. The main difference; 
find between thent botH only _ 


(110 ) 
frſts in this,: that Ariftotleundertook 
todebate and diſcuſs matters beyond 
the reach of Humane Capacity. Such 
I reckon to be the. Lfinite,. whether 
in number, or matter,” the Diviſebili- 
tzand Compoſition both of" the ſivent 
and permanent continunn. ' Diſcartes 
ſpeakethof Matter and Motion, and 
things indeed lefs ſubtile, but more 
intelligiblez yet I conceive his con- 
cluſions drawn from thence to be ng. 
demonſtrations 3 and if. any, of his 
Diſciples look upon them as ſuch, I 
fear he 1s cither prejudic'd, or ſecs 
things but under one light : 1 havelo 
good opinion of Diſcartes his Judge- 
men*, that I believe he intended not 
to give us a true demonſtration. of 
God in his Metaphiſical Meditations, 
though grounded, if I miſremember 
not, upon theſe two principles, firſt, 
that whatever we have, a clear and 
diſtin& 1dea of, exiſts, or way exilt. 
Secondly,that we have aclear anddi- 
ſtint [deathat God is in Nature. ForT 
know not, why I may* not haYe.h 
rs ode. 


(111) . 
clear and diſtin& [dga;of any unpoſii-. 
ble thing, '(ince,,our Knowledge re- 
ceiveth-not;ſo much its. qualificati- 
ons fromitsObjeR, as from the man+- 
ner of 1ts; tendency towards "the - 
Objet, which: may -be clear, tho', 
the Objes be confuſed... Again, no 
wan of. good ſenſe will take this pro- 
polition, Dewseſt, God exiſts, for one 
of thoſe we call Notas per ſe, known 
immediately by: their ,own fſelt-evi- 
dence,. without a Medzum or reaſon 
to prove- them... Nevertheleſs this 
muſt happen in our caſe, if we have a 
clear and diſtin& Idea of Gods being 
really exiſtegt in. nature, or of his 
being poſſible :, For if 1 congeive an 
infinite good poſlible, *tis conſequen- 
tial thathe-really exiſts, fince in this 
very notion the atual exiſtency is 1n- 
cluded, asbeing. a. moſt material per- 
EMO... . tin ( fans | 3c 
3. . Let us not then impoſe upon 
our ſelves, and take for demonſtra- 
tion. by a certain . Precipitation of 


gmt, what, at the utmolt bear 
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 reth but a fair ſhow*'of probability. 
I may methinks beaHlowable to mi(l-- 
traſt a Mans Capacity, when he pre- 
tends to know all things to the bot-/ 
tom, or to fay nothing, what 15 not. 
etther- in- it felf, © or by conſequenee/ 
clear and - evident. FT have always 
been a great. admirer of Thohras 
Aminas, the Angelical Doftor,. and: 
do look upon him as a tranſcending; 
Wit, bat meerly upon- this accom, 
that he ſeetns tobe certain offiothimg,” 
though 7» Corpore articulz, he ſtands 
at length ſtifly to one part of the: 
contradion-.,” and: anfwers the. Ar-/ 
gnmentsfor the other. -Bttt you may, 
ealily gather both from the difficut- 
ties he propoſeth to himſelf. and his 
anfwers that he pretended nomore 
than to doubt rationafly of diſpauta- 
ble matters; and more tharr this can- 
not be expected from the capadity of 
Man , who has no 'comprehenfive 
knowledyge of natnral thmes, ' as An* 
gels have. Itake thett an Tngeturous 
Ignorant to- be of” the moſt inperiions 


at een ee MY 
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doubts not orily of the poſſtb 


ever doub 


r the Cab, pots ng. 
the . Cirele ,- of ' fixing © of” Mercury,” 
of making malleable Glaſs, &c: "But: 
he diſcovers ' without Teleſcops, 
Stains, and Spots in the yery Stars 
themſelves, F mean Obferrity, Falſe- 
hood, - imeertainty* in the cleareſt 
and moſt'approyed Notions, Errors, 
Miſtakes, and ſometimes flat Devia- 
tions from the Trath in the moſt ac- 
curate Authors. He £9; admires 
the old Philoſophy, nor dotes npon 
the nk ne, up the Codgels 
indifferently- for cither, as it —_ a, 


( 114") 
turn, or his fancy. - He is notalways 
ſatisfied with what we call: Mathe- 
matical Demonſtrations ,, and dif}. 
covers them often, to. be but falſe ap- 
paritions, 'impoling eaſily upon a 
weak underſtanding, - He ſcrupleth 
at_ the vulgar Opuyans, and values 
them no more, than v 


- Exrors. 

"his, is the Sent an honamar 
| hleGentleman, whom I relÞcrh af As 
| great]Vitz Thaveheard himſay more, 
| than once, that | he found by experi-. 
| ence the, moſt vulgar Opinions to 

| be flatuntruths, which he has -inge- 

| mouſly proved to conviction in ſeve-, 


ral of his moſt learned Books. Ne- 
vertheleſs, though, ſach Men ſeem 
to. be: ſatisfied with nothing, not 


{ through Pride, for they are of the 
|» Humbleſt fort, but through Know- | 
| © ledge, yet they are deſirous to learn 
| from the meaneſt Capacities, as well 
{ Knowing that their Underſtanding, 
| Howvaſtſoever,s but of alimited ex- 
| tent, andnot Owniſtient. Tho” they be 
ſparing of their Eloginms, as admi- 
| rung 


(115!) 
ringnothing,yet they areſcIdom guil- 
ty of detrahion,: of too much bla- 
ming, or raſhly condemning other 
mens laboury 3 :and tf Books receive 
their Fates fog the Capacity of the 
Readers, tis a good Fortune. for a 
well penn'd Piece to. fall into {uch 


mens hands : ' f6+-being great Artiſts 
themſelves they are the beſt Judges 
of Arts, why o'ptaiſe trioderately 
what they. to: deſerve it,-or 
ſay nothin al of whit the either 
cannot” or wil not contend,” 


| 
*: 
| 


or 
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"The Origine ad Progtts' o 
Wit. 


| ments of. bs 
ridints na} deftrayed by. bs Sins. 
3: That we owe, tothe Agyprians, Arty 
Vaniey : b | -Reomants the 
e856: ;;/) 
aw; 
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5. That this preſent Age ſi arpaſſeth-a all 
the foregoing Centuries, as to Wit, 
Knowledge and Learning. 


F. Dam was not En the firſt 

man in the World, but the 
firſt Wit: for as being the King of 
all other inferiour Creatures, I do 
rationally fancy he was fitted to ſuch 
an eminent Dignity, with proportt- 
onable Gitts and Talents. This be- 


ng 
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ing Gods uſual way of providing for 
his -Creatures : whenſoever he minds 
to exalt them. : I conceive then, firſt 
Ade s\ Underſtandmg fraught with 
clear and diftin& Idea's of all natural 
things. 'He was, I doubt not, a good 
Alchimiſt, and- aningenions- Atro- 
nomer,  anaccurateGeotricterzti ſub- 
tle Logician,” -and a very acate Phi- 
lolopher. '>But'yet L cannot fay that 
he was a very witty Husband, becauſe 
" his'too! fimple:zand blind compla- 
ncyto/his Witt, which occafioned 
his ruins, andithar' of his Poſterity, 
Wemult not think nevertheleſs that 
bis Fall darkned his Underſtanding, 
though it corrupted: higwilli; For: 
{ippoſehe wasnorunlte tothe An 
_ gels; ab: to-this/point? of: whom” the 
Divinesaffirm,. ow (itt onlHeras 41: 
Naturalibus, Serie their Sit) comtnit= 
46d, !t Wb rheir m2. 
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Wit and Knowledge: Not that-1 
think Wt to behereditary, fince we 
- know certainly | by daily: experience, | 
that the moſt ingenious men beget_ | 
_ ſometimes the dulleſt Children. My 
meaning, only 1, that he-taught- his 
Sans and Daughters, what he him- 
ſelf never learned but from-God:im- 
mediately, | ſo they became mn a ſhort 
time by hisInſtruGions wellversd in 
moſt Sciences, and $kilful in all Arts, 
whickthey invented firſt for neceſli- 
ty's ſake; and then for /convemency, 
Thus Wit flonriſhed in the, World as 
by a lineal deſcent, ; till: the:'days 
of Noah : When all Fleſh had corrup« 
ted their way, | that is: therr Wit y; Ons 
mis caro -corruperat::viam © ſuam,"\'[t 
,was-confin'd thery in-itheArk 102 
little -number, | and-- if-the| Ark. had 
ſplit, it. had intirely periſhed; The 
Koni 14..after' the:; retreat of the 
Waters, from aboye the: bace ofctlit | 
_ Harth,; claimed: mod;righbobrirfit | 
ſeveral handred years;tliananyidthe |: 
Nation of the; World. >Evesy:Ores | 


(19) 
ture was to themn a piece of Divini- 
ty, 'and- what” ſigmifyed *nothing to 
other Nations, repreſented to them 
profound Myſteries.'* Their Hrerog!7- 
phicks are evident proofs of their m- 
genious meditations. © To them, * as 
mach as to the Arabians, we owe 
the knowledge of Aſtronotny, and 
-of moſt 'orther” Sciences: Yetas men 
are- obnoxious to. various changes, 
. this moſt meenions Nation becameat' 
length ſo- dull; as to acknowledge, 
andyorſhip Cats, Dogs and Ratsfor 
its GodsBut the Grecians ſacceeding 
in their" Room, took upon them to * 
be the-greatInſtrufters of the World, 
and were never cquard- but bythe 
Romani: Iknow'not what to make 
of" Pl4to ,, "Whether we ſhould*call 
him a God 'or-a' Man -' T ſhall on] 
lay, he juſtly deſerves to-be' ſtil, 


CST 


Dive; Dis Plito; becauſe of 
his hiphrSenticiients of God;afld thoſe 


NotabIe: pies" of 'Divinity” HE Tris 
lefto Poſterity.” Anacharſer, Anax> 
#goras,-Pythagoras, Enclides,” ate oe 
_ aly !: * 


0 TO GCE ny 02 I | 


_ of theGreciaxs, weſhallinſtamly cone | 
enſlaved; the mind is commonly fub-. 


-of the World: then, Rame: The Re 


2 
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ally Stars of the firſtma tude, and 
were the eate(t Wi mts. oi tames: 2 
Bat the Romans at | 
the Grecians, became their bes 
not only by the happy ſucceſs of thei - 
Arms, but alſo by their Wi, Learning 
and Eloquence; For if we refle@thut | 
a moment uponthepreſentcandition / 


clude, that whenſoever the body is 


dued, .. or at leaſtloſeth much Xi its 
natural vigour and ſharpneſs, becaule 
of-its. dependency upon: the hody. 
The Atheniansander the Romas Yoke 
were no more called then, as before, 
Stienti TAarum Omminun Fanrentrices Athe- 
BL, the Inventors. of . all Arts. and 
Sciences,-1\ The . Muſes :had',now &&r 
ſerted Athens to follow the: Roman 
Congquerours,ato the Imperial Seat 


m1azs now. on the hr fide beg 
PrOPABath ether with, t 
' Wit, and. Knowledge 


Authority, Wz#, and 
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the Gyarmoſephiſts flouriſh'd before 
them, as ſome tancy in the Eaſt Ir- 
er. I know not what ſort of Men 
they were, but 1f we_- believe the 
relations of ſome not unlearned Tra- 
vellours, they taught not very im- 
pertiment Doctrines - concerning a- 
nother life, a Rewarder, and Puniſh- 
er of . Crimes, of the Exiſtency, Om- 
nilcitency, Goodneſs and Immentity 
of God. _'Tis reported that they 
delighted much in that pleaſant fan- 
cy of: T ranſmigration of their Souls; 
waich* Doctrine I take to be moſt 
true in this. Senfe, that Mcnin all ages 
do ariſe ſo hike unto thoſe that have 
cone before them, as tot, Sharp- 
neſs and Learning z that we muſt not 
quarrel much with ſach as admit a 
certain repreſentative Metempſycoſes, 
or Tranſmigration of. Souls fromone 
Body into another : Which I fancy 
was the Opinion of the Firſt Tranſ- 
w#igrators, and is conceived to have. 
been the meaning of the 1zd7a 
G yumoſopkijts. The Druides like- 
| G __ wile 
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wiſe, before ever the. Roxrar Fagles 
appeared on this fide of the Ahs, 
were look't npon as great Wits a- 
_ mong the Gayls. YetTI could learn 
almoſt nothing of this Tribe abroad, 
though I have been very inquiſitive 
after their DoQrine, Diſcipline, and 
Manners, but that they lived n re- 
| mote places, as upon Mountains, 
where I have feen ſomeof their Mo- - 
numents, and in Woods. much reſor- 
ted to,by the generality of the People 
that conſulted them upon all occaſt- 
ons, and doubtful Cafes, as Oracles. 
Yet I was inform'd- that- they held 
the World eternal, and thought it 
a ſelf-evident Contradittion that any 
thing ſhould be made of nothing. 
They could not 'admit in God any. 
foreſight of contingent effefts, asal- 
together inconſiſtent in. their Fancy 
with their Contingency. Neverthe- 
Teſs the Garls were but a blunt and | 
dull ſort of People, under theſe felt | : 
conceited and ſpeculative Maſters. | 4 


Yet, no ſooner the-Rowars had por 
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ſefſed themſelves of the greateſt part 
of the World, but the. Gards and 
moſt other Nations began to unprove 
more particularly their Natural Ta- 
lents. Fo 

2. Nevertheleſs I believe, I ſhall 
not be contradicted, -1f I fay that 
fince the Romar Empire was torn a- 
ſander by itsown diviſions, and in- _ 
teſtine Broyls;Wtand Learning made 
a greater Progreſs in the World than 
ever they had done during the proſ-, 
perous Days of the Roman great» 
neſs. For nat to ſpeak 'of Gunnery, . 
Printing, Sailing, whereof either the 
Romans knew nothing at all, or neyer 
came neer the $skill of after ' Ages, 
they can pretend to no inſight un 
Chymiſtry, and had made but:tew 
diſcoveries in Natural praor Ae 
in compare to what the W7ts-of our 
Age have made in both, tothegreac 
benefit of Mankind. - Yea I am of 
Opinion; that if Cicero came now into 
the World again; he would beforced 
toſtudy afreſh bis own Tongue, and 
G 2 tear 


and Nature the more you ſtndy, the 


'I take this Divine Art, for I know 
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tearn fromus the new fignifications of 
many Latine Words, which weeither . 


borrow, or 1nvent to expreſs new 


things, and that were perhaps quite 
unknown to him : Such I reckon to 
be moſt Chymical terms, as Precipi- 
tation, Solution, Stratification, Volati- 
ſation, &*c. Some of the Antients: 
{ confeſs, were Eminent Mathemari- 
cians, 'as Ptolemy, Enclides, ec. But 
Methinks we have no reaſon to yield 
to them in this point 3 ſince beſides 
many new things we have diſcovered 
that they never dreamt of 3 we may 
juſtly boaſt of the renowned Napers 
Divine Invention, I mean his adm- 
rable Logarithmes, whoſe Properties 


greater Wonders you ſhall meet with. 


no Elogium below it, to be the very. 
Key of Mathematicks.Since what for- 
merly could not be done without Jon 
and tediousMultiplications andDivi 
ons,maynow be perform'd by a ſimple | 
Addition and Subſtraction; Operat- 
ons 
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ons ſo-cal(te,; that: a Man but of 2 
mean'Capacity may become capable 
m leſs than a'days: tne, to- reach 
mhenborhntl Srl felt ant tt 4 
3-1 ſhall: not forget here another 


. no lefs:cumous!, and more neceſfiary 


piece: of ; Hz, os: regarding more 
nearly the: common: good:(b have 
ſeen 1n:;: France, .. Holland, Germany, 
many:ladeffeftsof' what we: call Her- 
iam; of \Rapture-»And being) cart» 
ous to: know;the beſt Methodsof cu- 
rg 4t;/[-canverſt: the :renowfiedfi 
Arttts;7upoft this: account; in moſt 
parts©f Exrope:: But could; never be 
latisfied- withiwhat I cither gontd; 4an- - 
vent: ay df, yorJearn from others, 
concerning thitmaininſtrumentsmade 
uſeof in-thisimportant cure, I mean 
the Trufles, whether: Unrbilical ,. or 
others, -Bnt all my doubts were fully 
cleared, and my curioſity entirely {a- 


tisfied, ſince I met with Mr. Switha 


Scotch Gentleman, living in'the Black- 

Fryers, 1m Londow. To: do him: ju- 

ſtice, without the leaſt deſign, of ci- _ 
G 3 ther {| 
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- ther mtereſt or concern, I never met 
with any either at home!:or abroad 
comparable to him mn the' Art and 
Skill of curing this ſad Diſtemper. 
[ conceive his chief Secret toiconſfiſt 
m two things. - Firſt;' 1m -makmg 
Frufles ſo light and eafie to» carry, 
that whereas others ſometimes weigh 
ſeveral Pounds, whereof Thave feen 
one m his own Houle, his exceed not 
11me or ten Ounces. | Seroudlty; ſo fit- 
ted to the Body, that they follow ev 
exa(tly ts movement whether vio- 
lent of natural, as if they'were! in- 
eorporated in a mannerto-thePerſon 
that wearsthem. He defignstopnh- 
hh -at conveneniency .' bis \Method, 
which undoubtedly will prove a great 
common Good. PatiEfſhonald*wei- 
Ty out your patience; "would Tbeat 
the pams to ſet down titre all- the 
great advantages of this Age welive 
", above the foregoing-/ Centuries. 
Though the Antient Romans may juſt- 
ly-pretend to have been greater. Ma- 
Kers of the Latize Tongue: than we 
| are \ 
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are now : Yet I can inſtance- three: 
Linguiſts near our tunes, that may 
juſtly be reckoned among: the pureſts 
of the Polite Age of Auguſtus, I 
mean Buchanan, Petavins, Maffeins.. 
Thefirſt is well known, and is moſt . 
natural and ſmooth , whether he 
writes Verſe or Proſe :. upon his ac- 
count # was ſaid, that _ | 


Romani Imperii fuit olins Scotia limes 
Romani eloquii Scotia limes erit. 


His Tranſlation of the Pſalms 1s: 
as far beyond that -of Father Mag- 
_ #ef's, the Jefaite, as a Mafter-piece 
1s before the meer Rudiment of a - 
Prentice, Petavizs and Mafferns, ſor . 
well known all the Learned World 
oyer, may be ranged with thoſe of 
the Primitive times for the Purity of 
their Style: But however, though we 
may: yield ty the Romans in this 
point,. and-_ grant that' they knew 
their own Tongue better then For-- 
reigners, yet.we ſhall ever. pretend- 


G. 4; thee 
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the Advantagein ſeveral other things, 
of great Wit. Our Warlike Engines, 
our Artificial Fireworks, as Bombs, | 
Carcafles, Grenads ; Our Teleſcops, | 
Microſcops, ec. and a thouſand o- 
ther obvious pieces of Art to be met 
with in every corner of Exrope, do 
manifeſtly fhow that our times are 
improved, if not perhaps in Virtne, 
\ atleaſt in_real Knowledge, far be- 


yond all the foregoing Agcs. 
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| 7 he abuſe” of Wit. 


' * Thi wwe make ake ſometimes a good _ 
of bad things. MIKI 200 
2. The common and choral Cheats put 


and others. 


3. intereſt , - the: Prima 'mobile-of - 


Mankind. VEG Iz3] 


4. The vain and anſtieſ ful attempieoff - 


Learned Men: Aine AY 1; Tt 
5. The fruitleſs labonrs o F12 2ath 
” afterthe Philofophens af fac wie [t'» 


0. The Vaorit aditiary Aftrol q 
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upon Men by Tradeſmen , Conyers, Y 
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dies, Poyſon,. we turn into wholfoine 
Remedtes, and Powerful Antidotes. 
I know nothing worls than Sm,which 
neverthelcſs has- proved an 'occaſion 
of.. Salvation:'to.:many threngh Hu: 
mility and Humiliation, its ordinary 
Efieds. St: Peter was. never truly 
knamble, til by a flat:\denyal-of; his 
Saviour, he became experimentally 


-—voaprag his own. Weakneſs. $6. 
homass Incredulity., or.misbelicf, 

onght:riot. only in him animcreaſc 
of Faith; but hikewiſe'in the reſt of 


the Chriftian World." Forlook up- 


- Qn it as amaſt-powerful induciveto: 


beheve-the Myſtery \of \the\ Reſury 
rei0n\\ becauſe # occafion'd\ the 
Conviction. at: thoſe that then doubt- 
e& of. \this Important truth', or 
might perhaps..in after times. doubt 
of it. For who can: hereafter mi- 


Friiſt this'polat,4f” he reflects bit 


x m6ment' with-what-evidence Chriſt 
proved to: St. Thomas the Realty of 
Bis, Body.:: Bat now. 'tis as. true ol: 


_ betas 


OE BE 6 7.4 zo hk SOR rs 2d . 
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quan Leo rugens querens quan devores,, 


"CHE7: 
before, that we miſuſe. ſometimes: * 
the beſt things, as a ſickly. and diſor-- 
derly conſtitution turns the beſt Food: 
not into @a good Subſtance, . but into, 
pernicious Venom. Thus .W:#, the: 
Nobleſt of Natural Gifts, 1s made- _ 
often: an: Inftrument of all' kind of-. 
Wickedneſs. I conceive 1t was not: 
ſaid of the Devil only, Circuit tar-- 


That he runs toand fro ike aroaring: 
Lyon, to prey-upon, and devour the- 
firſt he meets with. This is likewiſe: 
the chief and ordmary bufineſs of {j 
moſt Men in- this corrupted age we- | 
ive in. Some indeed hke Roaring: 
Lyons hold_the World in aperpetuak 
Stir, and. Fear, by claiming right to, 
whatever they can. reach: by their 
Arms, - Others again. make not att « 
open War like Lyons, but more craf— 
ty like Foxes, lay ſecret Ambuthes, 
to_their unthinking Neighbours. EL 
would wiſh there were no- Tradef> 
men in- the World; if Men could 
live as well without them. I'knowr | 


* indeed 
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mdeed- they are thought neceſſary 


-- tor the Good and Beneht of Man- 


kind'z but the unjuſt meaſures they. 
uſe ſometimes: for their own private 
ends, ander pretence of promoting 
the Common Good, makesme ſpeak 
thus, and wiſh we could want them. 

For I am of Opinion, that to trade 
with many, and to-Cheat, are much 
about one. I ſhall not except that 
Noble, and. neceflary Art I do pro- 

teſs my (elf, wherein-I wiſh the num- 
ber of able, and Conſcientious Men, 


did equal that of meer Pretenders; . | 


and bold Adventurers. I doubt not 
bat there are Good Men of all Trades 
as of all Religions; yet Thaveknown 
ſome Godly Tradeſmen, as to their 
ont-{1de, prove at length the grea- 
teft Cheatsunder Heaven. They had. . 
ao doubt read 1n Scripture this paſ- 
ſage, Utilis ad omnia pietas, that Pi- 
ety i uſeful for everything: Whence 


they concluded, that it might be uſe- 
tal for the gaining of Money too, the 
deſt of things. in their Conceit: and 

ac- - 
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accordingly thought it a piece of Fof- 
ly and nof of it, to adventure the 
-* eutting of a Purſe in the High-way, 
fince they could-.do it with greater 
ſecurity, and certainly by long 
Prayers,reformed Looks,orby what- 
ever they might gain the eſteem of 
thoſe. they deal't withal, and could 
expet any thing from. © IePe 
2. I ſhall fay. nothing of the Di- 
vers and manifold tricks of Lawyers, 
whobecome often: on aſuddain very 
_ rich, though by the Law, yet very 
nlawfully, If men. were not mad, 
they would nndoubtedly agree a- {|| 
mong themfelves, and give them leſs {! 
to do: It was not the only fad effect 
of Original Sin, that our Bodies | 
thould be” obnoxious to the cruel |} 
hancling of ſome Phyſitians, and | 
ourSouls to-the intereſs'd deciftons of 


fancifil Caſfinſts, bot likewiſe that 
our Goods; Subſtance and Riches, 
_ ſhould be plunder'd and pillagd, by 
thoſe very | Men . who. pretend to 
kcure them to. us by —_ 

” 


y 
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Methods of equity and Juſtice : But 


this diſorder, I mean this perpetual 
reflex upon our own-private concerns, ' 
1s not only to: be met with in Atrio, 
11 the outer Court, but 'tis got into 


. the very Sanguary it (elf, into the 


Church, and Pulpit , where no ach. 
thing thonld. be expected. Idoubt 


not but f we could fee: into the: 


Breaſts of ſeveral Preachers,we ſhou'd 
there diſcover that their greateſtZeal 
aims either at ſome Preferment, if 
they have none, or a fatter one then- 
that they are pofleſſed of. Neither do 
T tear the guilt of a raſh Judgement, 
by ſpeaking this freely my mind, 
hace'tis commonly faid, though per- 


haps it be buta meer calumny, that 


Church-Men diſcourſe more toge» 
ther of their Livings, than-of the 
means how to amend their own, pers 
haps, or other Mens ir r lives 
Yet I will charitably ſuppoſe that 
this is but the defett of fome few 
particular Men, and not of the Ge- 
Rcrality :. For I do. leſs wonder ” 
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ſee a-debanch'r /Clergy-Man,, than 
Judas amongſt ChriſFs Apoltles. Ne- 
vertheleſsI pretend not that Clergy- 
Men, as well as.. others, may not 
makeule of their Wis fortheir peculi- 
arends;' T'allow them thertopreach 
either for a Benefice, or for a'bet- 
ter Benefice., provided this be but 
their Secondary Motive, and not the 
firſt mover of alt their Actions, or 
provided perhaps; 'by-being inabled 
to do-more good, they pretend to-/ 

glorifte God: more 1m a' Higher 
CondiGot. than in a Jower: Inalt 
this 1 conecive nothing Irregular: 
Neither d6I'deny bur that an -inge- 
_ nious Tradeſinin may, 'and'oughtts 
gain by his Ingenuity, cheating only, 
and the Art of Circumventing one 


another, I condemn; which T ob- 


ſerve to be but too-uſual among 'em : 
For- if they have to do with a a man 
_ ether RO _ theiy 

'ricks, or ingentoully relies upon 
their Word, nd Honeſty, 'tis odds 


but conſulting their dearly beloved 


M1: CAO). - 

Intereſt, more than-what Juftice re- 
_ quires of thern, they will pretend 
to have »ſed him kindly, as they 

ſpeak, when: they have really puta 
Cheat upon him... But as the eclip- | 
ſes of ſome Stars-argue not a general 
darkneſs in all the zelt, whatT lately 
faid of Church-Men, may likewiſe 
be underſtood of Mechanicks, and 
all Tradeſmen, whereof. ſeveral are 
Conſcientious., and. well: meaning 
Men, ſo well grounded mw the Max- | 
xns of true Honour and Honeſty, | | 
. that they would -not for all the | \ 
World have-done a baſe thing. | .. | | : 
- 3. I am fatisfyed that; men- milule Ft 
not .only theſe ingenious faculties | 1 
they have received from God to the || I 
Corruption of their Morals, but | « 
likewiſe to the intangling and depra: | h 
n 
k 
W 


ving-of- their -Intellecuals.; Llaugh 
' more at; thanIdo-pity the unſaccels; 
ful axtemps of ſuch. as pretend to give 
us a true Notion of the Infrrite,' that | 
10f a thing infinitely abovethe reach Þ ec 
of. our conceiving, Faculty , or to || v; 
; "160 
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inform the World- with Ariſtotle 
what or how many parts either time 
or matter 1s compounded -of. . Deſ- 
cartes, if not ſo ſubtile as Ariſtotle, 1s 
in my Judgement more priident, for 
having left untouch't ſach inſolvable; 
and ufelefs Difficulties. The Pom- 
pous Notions of Eternity, as a perpe- 
tmm muc, a perpetnal Inſtant, inſtens 
infinitum, an infinite Inſtant, Tnſtars 
immobile, an immoveable. moment, 
Vite interminabilis tota ſemnb ac perfeta 
foſſeſſio,'a-perfet and whole'poſieſh, _ 
orvall atone of an interminablelife;,, _| 
are but vain and airy Conceits,-fitre®  } 
to embroy--our'--Underſtandinys, 
thanto give thematty/Newy or- reat 
Light towtitds:the:diſcovery- of -the 
Obje&:ithey propoſe. ' We may: tru- 
ly ſay of Eternity-what an antient 
Philoſopher | "faid © of God ,. the 
more we think on-tt , the les we 
know whatit'is 5 which may be like- 
wile applyed to many_other things, 
commonly thought leſs mconcet- 


vable, as-to tyme., place, - motion 
A - and 
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and matter, whereofas I have never 
read any  ſatisfattory Notions, ſo 1 


which I humbly-cenceive to be ſome 
degrees beyond the reachof my weak 
Abilities, What a:{trange conceit is 
it in-fome to conſume whole years; 
andthe greateſt part of their days m 
ſearching a perpetual moyement, &at.. 
the fame time wholly artificial «- A 
French Jcluite ſpent unſuceeſkfilly. a 
part of-his Life, and-2:cenſfiderable 
Sum. of Money mn this valn-attempt, 
and eonmng at length withont have- 
ing found. ont the eternal 'moves 
ment, tq- his laft;end,; and: eternal 
reſt, reaped. no other: thing: by-thd 
Labours of his 
Life, bur this pleaſant Epitaph after 
bis Death, Patri. querenti motum per+ 
petnum requics eterna. 

4. I take it likewiſe tobe a loſs of 
time, which I would'not value, it 
it provednot alſo ſometimes the lob | 
of Mens Fortunes, to ſearch after, 
though 


any new attempts about- a Subje& | 
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though perhaps it may be found out 
what they call commanly the Philo-, 
ſophers Stone. A Marr of a: great 
Eſtate, who dyed at length 


{ 1n'an 
Hoſpital, faid ,—a little before his 
Death,” he. could wiſh his moſt 1un- 
placable Enemy: na: greater: misfor- 
_— _ to: become an Alchts 

,\ Or a. za: , I mean one 
that en flat cara out the 'Tex+ 
tureneceffary for the conſtirution;ob | 
a trae Gold.- This Texture: E/fariey 
good or bad; becante they'havean 
mtutive and comprehenſive /Knows 
ledge too, m' ſome degrees, of the 
whole Creation: Bat I have: juſt rea 
fon to 'daubr if any Man hasas yet 
{tumbled uponit: And which makes 
equally for-my purpoſe, rhongh we 
were certain to find ont at length this 
wonderful Art, all wonldbe in vain 
and loftlabonr, yea, and of a dange- 
rous conſequence .to0. Becauſe Prin- 
ces being juſtly jealous. of fuch 10- 


duſtrious Artiſts, would either ute 
them 
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them hardly, or keep them. in per- 
petual Pnſon; /leaft- they ſhould fur- 
niſh their Enemies, or. their ſubjects, 
with an eafte Method: of Heaping, up 
Treaſures; which would renderthem 
leſs conſiderable, by ;.dividing thus 
 mto many: hands and1n great quat- | 
ities, /ithe; things rhey: are:'1moſt 
courted,” and reſpected for by: the 
vulgar fort, Goldand Silver. But] 
conceive. no worke-uſe of W:#,.than 
tobe buſte about ans much 
— inſightin Judiciary Aſtralogy,whicti 
—_— bytars be intifely addicted to; 
without -being already come. to-the 
Years of Dotage in | the Opinion of 
the Wiſerſort. I often do wonderhow 
rational Men / are not deterr'd from 
the Study of this -vain-Science, by 
the very weakneſs of; its unaginary 
Principles, and ſuffer not themſelves 
to be langht ont of it, by thenotort- 
oully falſe prediQions of ſuch ashave 
pretended to the greateſt in{ight n 
this matter. The ho Duke's Viule 


1s a known Story 3 whoſe Horeſcey 
being | 
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being enquired for under the Notion 
of a Baſtard from thoſe that were 
then eſteemed moſt'eminent no 
ciary Aſtrology-3 the1mport of their 
anſwer was not-only what really was 
not to-come to paſs, but what could 


* never happen : For ſome promis'd 


tothis pretended Baſtard the Empire, 
others the Trzple Crown, ſome would - 


needs have him to become one day - : 


agreat Lawyer , others a great Cap- 
tain, and others again a Saint.. So 
extream was the folly of - thoſe Irre- 
oular Heads, who deſerved not only 


to be pointedat for their inſafferable 


Vanity, but likewiſe to be ſeverely 
puniſh't for daring to thruſt upon 
the World at this rate theſe flat un- 
truths, and preſuming to play the 
Prophets, without the leaſt proof of 
their being inſpired,. or ſo much as 
of a ſufficient Capacity for the Fra- 
ming of probable conjectures. | 
4. 'Tis not only in my Judgement 
a Sin which we ſhould chiefly tear, to | 
conſult with, Magicians and wn 
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if there be any, concerning contingent 
eftedq's and contingencies 3 eſpecially 
{ach as depend upon the tree deter- 
mination of our wills, which the An- 
gels, of whatſoever colour, if I may 
ſo ſay, know no more than I do; 
Though becauſe of their natural a- 
cuteneſs, they gueſs a great dealnea- 
rer what we are- to determine our 
ſelvesto, by the preſent Temper and 
Diſpoſition of our Bodies. I know 
indeed that the innate perfection of 
the Angelical Nature, as all Divines 
generally teach, requireth a perfeqt 
Knowledge of our free Determi- 
nations, as well as of our neceſlary 


I} ones. But I am told likewiſeby the 


greateſt Maſters of Dwinity , that 
God never -concurs with -them to 
ſuch a Knowledge, becauſe he is xe- 
ſolved to maintain the priviledge of 
Mankind, whoſe Prerogative it 15 
asof other Commonwealths, to have 
all Freedom , either of concealing 
from, or communicatingj:to For- 
reigners their Secrets, Thus if _ 
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dreſs my Thoughts to the Devil; or 
to an Angel, I do not improbably 
think, that God being now freeby 
my conſent, and yielding up. my 
right from that Obligation he has 
put upon himſelf, the Anpel really 
knows, and underſtands what I 
think ; but it I do not diret 'after 
this manner my Thoughts, or will 
not diſcover them toany other Crea- 
ture - God has put a tye upon him- 
ſelf, grounded upon the Priviledge 
of a Free Commonwealth, as that of 
Mankind 1s, not to lend a helping 
hand to the Diſcovery of my ſecret 
Thoughts. Sihcethen the Devil can- 
not at thentmoſtframe but very weak 
conjequres of things to come, eſpe- 
cally if they be contingent : It 1snot - 
only uſeleſs, buta not ordinary piece 
of madneſs, to take advice; from, 
and conſult with them, who in all 
n= have firſt conſulted 
WD, 
5. Thereare other things of great 
Moment, wherein we may nifpply 


e } 
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our Vt, and ſpendour time not on- 
1y tono purpoſe, but likewiſetoour 
great damage too. I am for jn- 
{tance but a private Man, and a ve- 
ry inconſiderable Member of the 
Commonwealth too,ſo asit never was 
my Lot, nor 1n all appearance ever 
will be, to ſhare with others that de- - 
ſerve it better in the Government of 
State Affairs yet if amas the Tray- 
tor Holloway ſaid of himſelf, a too pub- 
lick. © Spirited Man, pretending to 
meddle with things that Iam not an- 


ſwerable for, .as not beingentruſted 
to my Charge, I neither do in this 
caſe behave my ſelf, as it I were eF- 
ther Witty, or wiſe. What a piece 
of folly is it then to cenſure the Actt- 
ons of our Lord and Soveraign, be: 
cauſe perhaps they ___ not to the 


fanciful conceits -of our irregular 
Heads. For fſirice we can never 1 
reaſon ſuppoſe but that he aims at 
nothing more than the Peace, Hap» 
 pineſs, and common - good of the 
Nation, as being inſeparable iro | 
$ 
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his. own . concerns, and wellfare”: tf 


you perhaps through a criminal mi- 
ſtake chance to be of another Opi- 
nion3 you ,may certainly conclude 


from thence;that-youunderftand not 
| the Publick concerns. ſo well as he 


ocs, - who fits,at the Helm, and is 


of an Aro Into. Lriangles, 
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Would this in your opinion, 'be ei- 
ther rational* or ſirflerable, | ſince. 
they know nothing of the Underta-. 
kers defign. We run yet muchmore_ 
counter to reaſon, and the Subor- 
dination 'that 'God has' eſtabliſhed 
in this World, when we preſame'ts 
ſet up for Judges of our Soveraign, 
or dare'to queſtion upon what ac- | 
count he does this or that, iflie oit 
- this or that' Order, as if we under- 
ſtood better thanhe, the Publick In- 
tereſt, which God has entraſted to 
him, not tous. We ſhall neyer then 
be uſeful Members to the Common- 
wealth we make a part' of,” unilch 
we keep within the bonnds of 'otit 
Reſpeive Stations. *Tis then. ſafer 
and a greater piece of Wit it” a 
Tradefman for wks to ry 

his buſine ," and Domeſtick'toi-J | 
erns, rather "tha !to-aſperte the 
Government'by hi#mkkicious) -TELU 
ons, or which is yet worſe, to! : 
ſeditious Pamphlets, and calyriimato 
Pa Libets#n oppoſitton to his Supen 
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ours. Such Men have a great ac- 
count to render one day to God 
for this diſorderly uſe of their Wie, I 
conceive the :Devil himſelf with 
his Helliſh  Tribe.,- to be but-in one 
point worſe than thofe troubleſom 
Spirits 3 that he is not capable. of 
Repentance. But-I need not enlarge 
on this Subject, ſince to thegreatad 
vantage of the. eſtabliſhed Govern- 
ment, -t3s daily, handled with ſo mach | 
accuracy by... that 'very . ingenious , 
and truly Loyal Gentleman, Sir R- 
ger L' Eſtrange.. 


ns 
SECT. 1. {obs 
The a of Wit. 


- That Wit 2s fometinter: the vetuſon 
of great diſorders.” ©. 
2. That a witty man mY live baypi 
in aſolitude. > - + - 
3: That the common word; Mans 184 
'\ ſociable: Animak;: OY mY me 
- \derftogof the Hulleniorts 
Fo The Duty of aChriftian.' '' > 
. That the clear light of Regt ng 
contribute ſomewhat towards the in- 
_ - creaſe of the dark Light of Faith. 
6. Divine revelation to be propoſed by, 


__aud received from t Lhe. _Onteerfal 
Church. 


7. The vulgar Error , that of three 
Phiſitians, two axe. Atheiſts confu- 


ﬆ be ſaid Reproach preſſed home 
to ſome Divines, eſpecially to thoſe 


of the Romiſh Church, with a grea- 
ter appearance of Truth. 
9. The 


( 149.) 

9. The nſefulneſs of 'natural Philoſo=- 
phy, and the beſt method of Lear- 
wats. ii 

10. That wer wwſt conform! our Diſc 
conrſe to thaſe we converfe with 3 and 
not make an afeted ſhow of Wit 
before the dulley Sort. 


1. FT may be a Paradox; thongh n6 
| untruth,\that V7 is the worſt 
of Gods Gifts beſtowed upon Man- 
kind, 1f we. Judge a thing bad, that. 
either is the occaſion or cauſe of _ 
evil, and-mifchiet:. For it tsnot only . 
the Headwel. of Rebellion, Sedition, 
and Hereſie | which we tay ' calily 
diſcover , whether we reflect upon 
our times, or -by a- ſtart backwards 
takea view. of the ſorcgoing Ages 3 
but *ris alſo the Inventer of thoſein- 
numerable Engins made uſe of by 
men-for the Ruine of Mankind, un- | 
der pretence cither of a neceflary 
defence, or jaſt attack : Yet as by 
Malice, or mifapphication, it may be 
a fit Inſtrument ſor evil 3 fo it we 
H. 3, turn: 
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turn it once the rightway, it may 
prove the moſt-uſeful, asundoubted- 
ly1t 1s the moſt ſhining participation 
of the Divine Nature. And1know not 
why Ariſtotle ſaid , that a Man who 
can hve 1n a retired folitude,muſt be 
either a God, or a Beaſt : Since for 
this I conceive nothing elſe requilite 
but a not too narrow Wit: For Spi- 
ritualis homo omnia judicat,che Spiritu- 
al Man, that's the Witty, diſcerns, 
and makes uſe of every thing. Of 
tach an one 'tis truly ſaid, Nynquare 
mins ſolus quam cunt ſolus , that he 
1s never in better-.company , than 
when he is with no body 3 for then 
in his retired Thoughts he callshim- 
{lf to an account, and examines ſe- 
verely all his own actions, , thoughts 
and Words. I know not then where- 
upon "ts grounded, that a Man 184 
ſociable Animal, and loves to hve to- 
gether with his like in Nature and 
Shape. For I have always obſerved 
the wittyeſt ſort of men todelight . 
more i their retired Solitudes, than 

| V1 
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2 the greateſt Crouds. If this com- 
mon Maxim be not a vulgar Error, 
as I believe 'tis none, tt cannot be 
underſrood but. of the duller Sorr, 
who bcing once alone; areja all ſenſe 
alone, and with no body, becauſe 
they are no Company to themſcives; 
I mean they know not how to play 
the time away ,, with what cither is 
within or without themſelves : But 
ach, as can a&t the Philoſophers part 
with whatever they ſee,fee],or touch, 
do neither need, or inclinemuch to 
converſe except perhaps thoſe that 
are of a no leſs, or rather of greater 
Abllitics than themſelves: Nay Books 
to ſich” men are not neceſſary Com- 
pamians in their; Retirements: For 
they can want their Company too, 
though not ſo well as that of Men. 


One of theſe three they are always. 


converſant with, themſelves, Go4, or 
the Obvious Works of his Power, 
that are without us. I concetve not, 


'tis true, what God is; for how ſhould | 


he be what he is, if I conld compre- 


H 4 hend | 


FR 


| LC ESSN - 

hend him, yerI may apprehend him 
_ to be abeing infinitely perfe& : that 
is to ſay, whoſe Perfetionsare num- 
berleſs. I ncednot then, if I pleaſe; 
want a Subject to think on when 
alone, if conſidering apart thoſe per: 
fecions one after another ; I mea- 
ſure, as far as I can reach, their di- 

menſions, their length, their breadth, 
and their dep th. SaT ſhall nowme 
ditate npon bis Power, and ther! con- 
"template the ſtrange effe&s thereof 
in the works of the Creatioti, which 
F ſhall always conceive infinitely be- 


© low? what he 'coutd+ have done, 'of 


may. yet do. 1 ſhall again repreſent 
to my ſelf, though very imperfettly, 
the brightneſs of his Glory in the 
Sen, Moon and Stars, his conſtancy 
11 the Earth, his ativity i m the Fire, 
the depth of his Eflence in the bot- 
romleſs Seas, and the leaſt of his 
Creatures ſhall be unto me a fair Co- 
py of his Wiſdom , Goodnels , and 
other Per lections. | 


2. But: 
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2. But if I make no other ufe of 
my 13t than this,- I am-but a meer 
Moraliſt, and not a Chriſtian 3 for: 
as fiich TI muſt lay aftide my Philoſo-- 
phy, and believe 'whatTI concerve not 
. upon theinfallible Authority ofan ob- 
ſecure Revelation. Nevertheleſs, tho 
my. Religion forbids me to play the: 
Philoſopher, yet if I pretend to a 
rational belict, I preſume nothing a-- 
gam{(t its true Maxitms. As Tlook them 
upon the meer light of Faith to- be: 
fomewhat dark, ſo I know the light 
of reaſon; to be ſomewhat clearer 2 
May notI then joyn thoſe twoLights 
together, and make perhaps a grea+ 
ter one of themboth ? I believethe | 
myſtery of the Trinity, thongh: E 
comprehend-it not 3 I think 1t not 
unlawful to flatter my own Weaknets 
with the diſcovery of ſome Rudi-- 
ments thereof 1n my Sout, as betag 
one in Nature, - and threefold in Ope+ 
_ ration, I mean, as: having: three dis- 
ſtin& Faculties; the Memory, Under- 
ſtanding and Will: The. 1ncarnati-- 
M3 8 
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02 15above the reach of an Angelical 
Underſtanding : ' The Angels them- 
felves by the meer light of Nature 
could not but judgeit impoſſible. Tis 
a ſtrange Metamorphoſes , that faith 
only teacheth me to be real. Stile 
me not nevertheleſs quite imperti- 
nent, if for my own ſatisfaction I en- 
deavour to. perſwade to my ſelf the 
poſiibility- thereof, by what I ſee 
daily m Nature, in {the grafting of 
one Free upon another, fothat two 
Natures become now but one by 
union, and one almoſt individual 
Principle of their. Common Produdti- 
ons. The reſurreQion of our Bo- 
dies, or that after ſo many. Changes, 
and different Shapes of Wortns, Ser- 
pents, Birds, Fiſhes, or whatever 
may teed uponus, weſhall beat length 
our zumerical ſelves again, 1s a thing 
thatl incline to believe upon expert 
ence, when I obſerve ſome Liquors 
or Waters, perfe&tly corrnpted, to 
recover themfelyes, though neither 
this, nor the foregoing Motives, could 
| EV CL 
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ever make 'me a Chriſtian without 
the Authority of Divine Revelation; . _: 
which. peithet take from the NRo- 
miſh, Engliſh, nor Greek, but: from 
the Catholick and UniverſatCharch, 
conceiv d by the Unbyaſsd and Un- 
derſtanding fort to be compounded 
of, all ſuch, and the like: particular 
true Chriſtian. Allemblies. Thus 
what all: true Chriſtians. grant, and. 
never debated, this and no other F 
take to; bean article of Divine Faith,, 
neceſlary to. Salvation, if ſafficiently 
propoſed.” I look upon; the reſt as 
Supernumerary ,, or at ,the utmoſt as. 
probable opinions, that may be diſc: 
Puted to, and fro. amongſt School- 
men, but. otight not to be-impos'U 
upon, Chriſtians, as Articlesof Divine 
Faith, without. the belief of which, 
their , Names are raſed out of the 
Book of. Life. L believe then not 
only that thereisa Catholick Church, 

CredoEcclefram Catholicam, butlikewile, 

Credo Eccleſre Catholice, I believe 


whatever it, unamioully | My 
or 
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tor, Audi Ecclefiam;, hearken. to the 
Church, 1s a true obligation, butthe- 
Romaniſt 1s extreainly prejudic'd, 
when he .means 'always the Rorifh" 
Church, as if it were, as it now 
ftands, truly univerſal 5 whereas 'tis: 
but a Member , and a very unfount' 
one too of that:great Body, we mult 
all fubmit to.” I have obſerve” 
another common” miſtake of'the leſs 
diſcerning Sort of Rowraniſts, which is 
this, They pretend to a' conſiderable: 
advantage” over Proteſtants from 
Antiquity, but refle& not that their 
Church 1s no otherwife diſtinguiſt'd 
tromthe reformed part of the World, 
than by meer {VN ovelties, and Myſte- 
mes unheard. of i the firſt three Cen- 
turies : For I know no'other mate- 
rial differefice between a Proteſtant 
and a Romaniſt, but that: the former 
adherescloſely to the DoGtine of the 
Primitive times, whereas the, latte 
IF takes foranarticieof DivineFaith,not 
| enly.what the univerſal Church held 
| #Tomalltimes,but whateyer theparti- 


cular 
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cnlar Church of Roxe' hath declar'd 
ſince to be reveal'd;/Yer becauſel was 
everof opinion that every mar muſt 
ſtand,or fall-by the verdict of his own 
Conſcience; Ithink itneither fit, nor 
a good uſe of Wif'toquarrel with any 
man upon the account of- his Religion: 

3. I ſhall therefore do better per- 
haps, to clear in this point thoſe of 
my own Profeſſion, T mean the 'Phi- 
fitians,. from a foul and-too-general 
aſperſion\ of the vulgar ſort, altedg- 
ing that they are hot much concern'd 
with what we call Religion. ' For'tis. 
commonly, to onr greatſcandal ſaid; 
Ex tribus medicis duo Athei, that of 
three Phyſitians there are but two 
Atheiſts. Tarh without Prejitdice, of # 
quite contfary opinion, and thifik'1t 
no Paradox to fay, that none are ſo 
Religions ' as Phyſitians, or atleaſt, 
that none have greater opportunities 
to raiſe their Soulsto-the higheſt De- 
vgree of Perfetton: WhichitT prove 
to conviction, nothing more catt ra- 
tionally be required for the taking 


away 
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contained in the three Kingdoms,9 
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away this general ſcandal of or 
Profeſſion. What I ſhall ay of Phy- 
fitians muſt needs be underſtood of 
their near Relations, the: natural, 
Philoſophers, who likewile, if we 
credit the bigotted part of Mankind, 
are NO great Patrons of either Virtue 
or Religion. ,'. > 

Would one think that two con- 
trary Cauſes could | have the ſame 
Influence, or the ſame effe&, . yet no- 
thing mare conformable to. Truth. 


| Thusl hold that as ignorance is com- 


monly the Mother of .Devotion. 1n 
moſt men, I mean in the duller ſort 
of Mankind; ſo Knowledge, the 
oppolite extream; begets undoubt- || | 
edly Piety and R<ligign, :in- ſuch as | + 
have eyes to, diſcoverzGod.,in/ the || | 
Works of his Power. But who has || | 

a greater conveniency for. making of | t 
ſich uſetul Diſcoveries than. Phylſitt- Þ a 
ans, whether we conlider the Object | y 
of their Art,; or the Subje&t thercok, p 
The former I take to be, whatever 


We} 
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they ſpeak, inthe Animal, Vegetative 


and Mineral : where | they cannot 


but admire that Soveratrgn being, Fa- 
therly Providence over Mankind, . 
n the production. of whatever may 
prove inſtrumental to the conſerva-: 
tion of our Health and Lite. The 
latter I apprehend to. be no other 
than that. wonderful Engine of our 
Body, whoſe wondertul. Structure 
may furniſh them with higher Sentt- 
ments of God, than that of the Unt- 


verſe it ſelf; ' Thus a Phiſitian conſt- 
. dering this moſt ingenious Fabrick, 


cannot but raiſe his thoughts towards: 
the Maker thereof. For no man in 
his Wits will take the Coitzor,. or ra- 
ther Cohalztion 'of all the partsot our 
Body into ſach a comely and-propor- 
tionable texture, to. be meer fortut- 
tous, and not the real efte& of Art 
and Wiſdom. 1 know not -then 
whereon is: grounded the: general 
prejudice againſt this noble and-ne4 
ceflary Science, which the Divines 
themſelves; eſpecially thoſe of [the 


% Romiſ(®s 
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Romiſh 'perſwafjon ſeem to be more 


- concerned-m than Phyſitians. For 
he was not perhaps guilty of a very 


flat untruth, ' who inverting thus the 
common word ſaid, Ex tribns Theolo-' 


gici duo Ather, That of three Divines: 


its odds but two are Athen{ts, or in 


my leſs ſevere judgment perhaps,meer' 


Deiſts; becauſe pretendingſometimes 


to circnmſcribe our. Myſteries with-. 


in the Circumference of their narrow 
Underſtandings 3 they often fall 
from believing, what: by their Weak: 


Reaſon they cannot reach, and fo». 


turning Chriſtianiſm- mto Deiſm; 
they ceaſe to be in their Hearts what 
tor' intereſt ſake they make an out- 
ward Profeflion of. The RomiſhDt 
vmes, to the. great Scandal of the 
World, bufie themſelves in their; 
Schools, in laying open the Argu- 
ments that humane acuteneſs/ may: 
frame againſt thepoſfibility of Chriſt's 
Incarnation';z' as if their © anſwers 
| grounded upon'theſe obſcure princt- 
. ples. of Faith,” could prove evid 


cole 


, 


” 


iſm, and -thence -by 'degrees to/:A- 


Dodrine 5 for© though (each one 
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confutations - 6f ſuch ObjeQtions;-as 
ſeem to us to rely upon Evidence. T 
know no ſhorter way than this to De- 


theiſm 3 when they teach thar-'the 
moſt illuminate Angel ' could not 'by 

the meer light of Nature fall into 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the poſhibility of , 
an Hypoftatical Union; do-they riot 
give occaſion to the weaker fort to. 
think - that this'Myſtery is not *only. 
above, bat againſt reaſon? Yer'T 
was ſcandaliz'd at nothing morethan 
neither to hear, nor propoſe any de- 
monſtration bf the exiſtency of God, 
which they pretend not to | conflre 
with a ſhow of probability, asif A- 
theiſm werea probable opinion;which 
ſeems to be the conſequerice of their 


clanns to a. demonſtratron of Gods 
being actually in nature, yet no tw6 
do ever agree upon the ſame : what 
the one affirms, the other denies with 
equal gronnds, as he pretends, from 
Reaſon: So that by their: a: 5 
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they muft hold it-probable that there 


1s no demonſtration of a Soveraign 
Being, which 1 look upon as a dan- 
gerous, and a-too'bold Aflertion. 


i 43;The only: then:pr ofitable.uſe of 


Wit-m fach matters of Religion, as 


. over-reach our weak Capacity, con- 
f(iſtsin captivating our Underſtanding 


by an humble ſubmiſhion to the be- 
hef of the Univerſal Church. , . 
As -to- other - inferiour Subjeds; 1 
know nothing fitter to unprove our 
Intelle&uals, than the Study of 'natu- 
ral Philoſophy : For it filleth not our 
Heady., with vain and airy Notions, 
with ia{1gnificant School Terms; and 
Pedantick Niceties, - but aims at the 
promoting inus of real Knowledge: 
YetI am not ſo much out of concet 
with the School Dodrine, as to pit 


no value upon it atall. That part. of 


it they call artificial :Logick,, I ap+ 
prehend not only to be uſeful, but 
neceſlary for the quickning of our dif 
courling Faculty : © for I have always 


_ obſerved ſuch as underſtand DOE OR 
; ' |, AE 


ell © 1 Ed Roe. ALE: os 
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Art of a Syllogiſmn,or the Ariſtotaliare 

Method of drawing Coherent Con- 
cluſions, to-raiſe often very Uulegal 
Inferences., which your can ſcaxce 
make them ſenſible-of, becanſe be- 
ing.not acquainted with the general , 
and particular Laws of a forzal diſ- 
courſe 3 they ſeldom diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what 1s:concluded' vz 'forme; 
as they ſpeak, and what 1s only con- 
cluded vi materie. I mean; when a. 
propoſition is eflentially trae, and 
becauſe of its dependancy upon a- 
nother,; -and only accidentally, or /be- 
cauſe 'of the Subject it | exprefleth. 
Yet I am of opinion that the Analy= 
tick Method is to be preferr'd before 
the Syllogiſtick, becauſe, beſ1desthat 
theformer, mean of analyſieand reſo- 
lation contains, if well managd, the 
Subſtance of the latter; it bringeth a- 
long with it more Ornaments than-1s 
conliſtent with naked- Enthimema's, oe 
barſhSyllogyſms.l know not neverthe- 
lefs if any of theſe, Methods be fit for 


young Beginners 3 for I incline much 
: to 


| (164) 
to think, that our Imagination, - tho 
generally: ſtronger. -m/; our greener 
years, than our Judgement, yet be- 
mg ' more” various 'and . changeable 
than in-our Riper Days, mult needs 
firſt of all be brought to-ſome degree 
of conſiſtency : which may eafily be 


done by ' following the cuftom of | 


ſome: Antient Maſters; who wonkd | 


| have their: Scholars to. learn firſt the 
Mathemiticks,! as -the eaſte{t Prind- 


ples and Demonſtrations both of | 


practical and fpeculative Geometry; 


Not fo much upory the: account: of | 


the great Evidence of fuch Sciences, 
as chiefly becauſe they depend upon 
Figure and Proportion, two things 
neceflary and fafficient for the fixing 

of our inconſtant Imaginations. 
'5. I have no-more.to ſay. of the 
ne of Wit at preſent, except what 
may regard our famyliar and daily 
Converſations : We are tken' to r& 
Hett with whom we have to do : For 
if they be really our Maſters in al 
_ ſenſe, or judged generally heyone 
| c 


gragns ganas ine. amd (hw. ww. cc. i. v9 
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the:common-_reacha' whatever: :abib 


lities we: find:our-ſebves gifted-with, 
we mult rather: keep them clofe than 
diſplaythemwainly in their preſenge, 
leaſt \ye'ifeem either 'to: think too 
much-ob onr ſelves;-o0r; notiencagh 


of 'them : ' Fo. whom: av accalion 


| ſerves, we ought topay withour flat- 
tery, the'Homage due to their grand 


Genizs's. . If perchance! we- converſe 
with thoſe that we judge nor fapert- 


our to our felves,/'we mayitakemore 


Freedom.,, but ib wearem Compiny 
of thedulletſort; we.muſt contorm 
our Diſcourſes to their Capacity,.aud 
not to our own. For to behave our 
ſelves otherwiſe, I mean to endea- 
your 1m our. Converte with ſuch men, 
to ſay nothing but what carryeth a- 
long with it a certain Character of 
IVit, and Sharpneſs, would be a no 
lt piece Folly then, as they com- 
monly ſay, Projicere Margaritas ante 
porcos, to caſt Pearls before- Swine, 
becauſe they could neither digeſt,nor 
be ſenſible of ſuch a Spiritual F _ 
Ic 
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Iremember: upon this occaſion a paſl: 
lage'of two Gentlemen, who hearing 
a third ſay, that an Embaſſadour was 
an Honourable Spy, oppoſed warmly 
this expreſſion, - as carrying. in its 
Frontan apparent Contradi&ion,and 
that an honaurable Spy could amount 
to nothing more that! an Honourable 
Rogue. | Though they ſeem'd to' be 
ingenious: enough , yet. they could 
not be made ſenſible of their miſtake, 
nor-conceive ſomewhat of Vt inthis 
refle&ting way. of ſpeaking, and more 

Senſe-tovu , than every. mean Capad- 
ty is aware of.” : 
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ED SECT. X11, 


| . nr 


That creat Writs are not ar 'all 
: Zixngs eqzally With; 


1 28 gy pupenfafians of are Wits, 
| and why they make not Mugs <4 
| pit fork Wiki 112i 
at out Paſſrans ns abftackes fo 
s| the exerciſeof our Wit. , > 
* | 3: Soxre particular cauſes of our aceiden- 
- tal dulneſs. | : 

4. A wholſom advieeto Patients,:: mt 
5. The:canſe why ſometimes "y recoaer | 
 -n20t;" or n0t fo ſoon. © 

6. Several notable defetFs obſervable 7 in 
ſore famous Wrt Hers: 
7 An SENOE) ne Un; as write Books 
bl rb Tt, hes 038 pom 1 [ti 1IJES 1 
gn x conceive doktidny to-be 
uf a long " continuance-that 
niay F Have an en ſo Tthink nothing 
m' rig r (perfect, that contams:!not 

ya Traaginable' /perfeftions3 5: I know 

. not 


F 
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not then why we ſhould call any 
man perfect; ;andnot;rather in com- 
pare to others leſs Imperfe& ; ſince 
the maperiraign of Mankind confiſts 
not onl Ly. qhe real want of ſeveral 
perfedions, *bur: likewiſe in'Hhis, that 
men are not always capable of ma- | 
kinguſe'of theſe great Abilrties; that 
God perhaps bas beſtowed: liberally 
upon them, which may; 'and' does 
frequently: 7) mg Ng feveralac 
counts. >" 
-\- Firſt becauſe: the. porſoelh Sonl 
inthe World 1s but of a limited. Ca- 
pacity;/'and eonfequently, cannot-at 
'alt'moments-apply. grſelfito»every 
Object with an equal. attention For 
: UPtwribus intertus ninor'eſt- ad fingula 
Senſus, the more" objeds-wwerconlt- 
-derof atonee,thelek notice wetake 
of each one in particnlar. And if it 


Siearye tha ome ofthe Angients, & 
-Cafax; 1t; treeriemder oy ol 
: Write; ſpeaks; ad diftate ry 
joan 3% kaxe> b ata, he! 
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city; I take in the quite contrary, 
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had he done either of them ſ{everal- 
ly. Tis then -the prerogative of a 
Soveraign being only to underſtand 
all. things equally 5 the - perpetual 
contemplation of his own eflence not 


| hindring. him from looking 1nto the 


Secrets of our Hearts, and weighing 
the leaſt ofour Thoughts: Men then 
even the Wittyeſt ſort, by- reaſon of 
theirlimited abilities,when too much 
applyed to one objef, ſeem to for- 
get all others : And thus diſcovering 
their own Weakneſs, become ſome- 
times - a Subje&t of laughter and 
ſport . to thoſe they chance to con-: 
verſe with. St. Thomas, delervedly 
called .the Angel of the School, was 
look't upon asvery dull-and ſimple, 
when at theEmperors Table he broke 
out on a ſadd:.in intotheſe words,Cor- 
eluſun eſt contra Manacheos, the Con- 
vichion of the Manichees | Or its con- 
cluded againſt the Minachees, which 
though reported by ſomeas a ſign of 
his profound Wit, and great Capa- 


to 
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*to be an infallible mark of a very li- 
mited Genius, as not being capable 
_ of performing two things at theſame | 
time : But the moſt obſervable de. 
#iciency of thoſe Men, we eſteem 
-great- Wits, hes here, that theyare 
Not only not equally capable of ma- 
Ny things at once, but what ſome- 
timesthey can do to admiration, they 
are agan within a ſhort time intirely 
unfit for. Thns a mans converſe 
will be often .charmingly pleaſant, 
and witty, whom you ſhall find at 
other times dull and heavy. - Which 
I may in Second Inſtance fuppole to 
proceed froma certain neceſlary, or 
voluntary Wearyneſs of - the Soul: 
For I ſee no cauſe why it may not 
fall weary, as well as the Body: 
The ditterence only is that thelatter 
becomes weary becauſe of the loſs of 
its moſt hvely parts, the Spirits tac 
former becauſe of its limited nature, 
and weak faculties,or rather through 
a natural deſire of change and va- 
a TICty. Thirdly, we are not our elves 


upon 
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upon all .occafions, becauſe of our 
too green and- domineering paſlions : 
whether they be of ſorrow, envy; - 
hatred or- anger , which turnall our 
natural ſharpneſs-and Vivacity into 
malicious contrivances, and fits of _ 
Fury, | When we. have conceived 
an extream averſion from%arly per- 
ſon, by inveighing againſt him upon 
all occaſions, we ſhow no more Wit 
than can be expected froma Folding 
Woman: No wonder therrif we ceaſe 
ſometimesto be ingenious, ſince we 
are often over-ruled by ourundaun- 
ted paſſions, which overthrow yet 
more the inward temper of . our 
Souls, than the outward Texture of 
our Bodies. Nevertheleſs. we muſt 
confeſs” that .it. is not always 1n our 


Power , either to. ſheak or. write 


wittily at all times, or with thatac- 
curacy we are really capable of. The 


Great Homer 'is, not always himſelf, 


but ſotnetimes” of a dull and fleepy 


bJ 


 Hamour, Ren ogue bonus dormitat 


at T underſtand Man- 
bs en 


Homerns ; | 
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kind better than to wonder at fach 
accidental deficiencies 1n the greateſt 
Men, . becauſe I am ſenſible of this 
common, but moſt true Word, Nemo 
omnitus koris ſapit, No man has always 
his Wits about him. For as theyery 
change qgfeWeather changeth ſome- 
times the Temper of our Bodies, fo 
it does alter that of our Souls: We 
ſhall then at ſome Hours of the day 
both write, and ſpeak eaſily, and 
wittily too, good ſenſe: Atſome 0- 
thers, wemay ſcratch our heads long 
enough before we awaken , and re- 
vive again our almoſt dead Spirits. 
Which gives me occaſion ſometimes 
to think, though no juſt grgunds 
that our Soul is really material, anc 
of a very changeable Texture too, 
linceit paſſethſo eaſily, andin ſacha 
ſhort time. from oneextream to ano- 
ther: For I would conceive 1n Its 
ſupposd Spiritnal- Nature, ., a; more 
conſtant and durable Temper. . Yet 
I apprehend that ſeveral things may 
occation in usthis accidental dulneſs - 
| ; An 
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And firſt, the very Company we 
converſe with, either we c{tcem 'not 
enough, or too much. In the for- 
mer cafe we want encouragement to 
endeavour to ſhow our Wit, becauſe 


we think not thoſe we ſpeak to - : 


worth our while, or oeeying our 
peculiar application - In the latter: 
we are kept in awe by a pradent fear 
of the Cenfure, and inward ſlight of 
ſuch as we have a high Eftcem, and 
Veneration for.' . But as I know no- 
thing more prejudicial to Wit, than 
Want and Poverty 3 fo I conceive 
 thoſecommon Sentences, Igerii lur- 
gritor venter, vexatio dat intelleFum , 

e&c, that Hunger, Vexation -and 
Trouble do ar men wnty, to be 
but meer illafions, and valgar Errors 
grounded only npon this, that the 
very dulleft of Men in great Straits 
will make odd ſhifts to rid them- 
ſelves of the preſent Neceſlity. We 
muſt needs then contefs, Yrrtntibus 
Obſtat res auguſta domi, That a light 
Purſe, as the Scots ſay, makes a hea- 
I 3 _ Oy 
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vy Heart, and very unfit to exert 
. thoſe not ordinary Abilities we are 
xrhaps gifted with. Beſides, ſuch 
1s. the Nature of Mankind, that with- 
out ſome encouragement, or prol- 
pect of reward, 'tisnot in our Pow- 
cr..to do. our utmoſt endeavours in 
any enterprize whatſoever. ; __ 
-, 2. Ipretend to, no.cxtraordinary 
Skill in Phyſick, yet T know no. cu- 
table diſtemper 3 but methinks-1I 
could cure, provided I want not the 
neceſſary encouragements from my 
Patient, which if you. look upon as 
2 piece of Covetouſheſs , you dilce- 
ver more of a cenſuring, than of: a 
ſharp and conſidering Genius : For 
as it 1s highly my concern, that you 
.recover your . Health by my, ,car&- 
$0.1 cannot but defire your recove- 
ry moſt earneſtly ,- tho'I expedted 
no juſt ſalary for my laudable endez- 
vours: Whercby I mtend only tv 
give this wholfom advice to. the Par 
tient, as munch for his concern, as 
tor the Phyſitians intereſt, Ee 
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hefail todo hisduty,/tisodds if the 0+- 
ther. how conſcientious and skiltul ſo-- 
ever perform ſucceſsfully his-part, not 
deſtgnedly,nor throughMalice, but be- 
cauſe ſach is the natural conſtitution: 
of Men, that they cannot ſerve God 
himſelf but upon the account of 
{ome proportionable reward. So if 
ym would have your Phyſittan take- 
notice of every particular circum-- 
ſtance. of your diſtemper, to- apply 
nſefully his Skill for your recovery.. 
it will be. a-piece of Wit in you not: ' 
to let - him' want too long his due... 
For elſe it will not be 1n his Power” 
to-make ufe,to your ad vantage,ofthat: 
Wit God hasgiven him, becauſe: you: 
encourage him not, by doing” what 
he juſtly expects, and. may Jlawtully 
require. I doubt not. but more'Pa- - 
tients have periſhed through: their 
own narrownels, than by either the 
Ignorance, or wilful-neglect of rheir 
. Phyſirians. 
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3.[know not why ſomeNations now. 
as the Grecians, and others, produce 
{carcea Witinan Age, which formerly 
were 1n ſo great repute through- 
out the whole World, but becauſe 
they are not -awakened out of their 
Lethargy by that powerful induQtive 
to do great things, a. proportiona- 
ble reward, which may quicken 
them into life again thoſe, whoſe 
Wits ſ-em to be buryed m their Bo- 
dies. So thoſe Princes that aregreat 
promoters of Learning, -and Lear- 
.ned Men deſerve from them an Apo- 
theoſes, aſort of Divine Honour, be- 
cauſe they hold of them the very 
Life of their Souls, their Wit, by the 
daily encouragements of their Prince- 
ly Liberalities. 
I muftin this place remember you, 
that the greateſt Wits ceaſe ſometimes 
to give light before the years of 
Dotage , either becauſe the Organs 
without which the perfe&eſt Soul. 
cannot make us ſenſible of its Abilt- 
ties, are corrupted by our irregulart- 
><; auth 
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ties, or perhaps. becauſe of the Na- 
tural limitation of Humane Capact- 
ty, which could reach no further. 
4.As to the wittyeſt Anthors,there 15 
not onlya difterenceamong them.fuch 
as is between different Stars: Butthe 
ſame Author 1s (ometimes fo unlike 
. unto himſelf, that one would take 
him-to beanother. admire the Firſt 
Six Books of the A-zead,and theSixth 
above all. I meet with nothing tall 
the reſt that deſerves my admiratzon. 
Ovid's Love-Letters are incompara- 
bly well done, they are penn d moſt 
ſmoothly and wittily 3 but he negle- 
Fed himſelf too much in thoſe he 
wrotein the place of his baniſhmener. 
There are ſome excellent pieces 1n his 
Metamorphoſis; ſachTalwaysfancied 
his deſcription of the Old Chaos, and 
the Rudiments of the World, P/ a:- 
tor's Journey to his Father the Sz, 
the debate between Ajax and Ulif- 
ſes, ec. T admire nothing more m 
Lacan than theunevenneſsof his Style, 
he flies high, and on a ſuddain low 
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again/1q the- ſame Page, and |ſame- 
times 18, the ſame Verſe; you ſhalk 
xcead none fo. elevated upon fome 
occaſions, and none ſo-flat on other 
rencounters : Claudian- and he are 
rear of a Temper. Livy by hislong 
and Mmute narratrves wears Out his: 
own Wit,. and the Readers patience. 
His beſt pieces 1 my Judgement are 
his. Haranzxes:,, or thole  ſenfeful 
Speaches he -puts in the Mouths of 
Stateſmen, and greatCaptains. Thave 
had'alſo a great Veneration for Cice- 
20;, yet I am: very. ſenſible that he 
"not hitnſelf upon all occaſions. I 
fnd'few of his Plea's ſo wellpenn'd, 
as that he made in defence of Milo. 
He knows not what he would: be at 
itt his Book de Natura Deorum,, and 
his. beſt Interpreters, 1 fancy, asE- 
calgpier, &*c. and others, do. but 
.Kaebs at. - his meaning.:; Asto. the AC- 
-Quracy., and Politene(s. of Expreſli- 
et», he's every. where the ſame, and 
the beſt Maſter of the Latine Tongue 
Ariſtotle 8. beyend envy it ſelf, tho: 

not 
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not evety where beyond reach': the: 

newPhiloſophers ſpeak-more diſtindt- 

ly, and give more ſenfible Notions - 
of moſt things. His beſt PiecesI rake 
to be his artificial Eogic, -or Art of. 
arguing conformably to certain infal- 
ible Rules,':his Polzticks, his Poetry, 
his Rethorick and his Morals. Hes - 
a very Obſcure Metaphiyſitian . be-- . 
cauſe he handled-fuch-macters as are- 
beyond the reachof Hamane Under-- 
ſtanding, and thought it not enough: 
to ſay that every thing was?hze of that- 
by a- various Texture, but would: 
needs further enquire into the Pro-- 
perties of the wy i 7h parts, .. 
whether they were Finite, or [nfanite, . 

obnoxious to an endleſs divigon; or: 
not, &c. Thus he propoſeth- to ns> 
palpable, and intelligible difficulries,., 
but very- obftraſe, myſterious;- and: 
-unſatisfaftory ſolutions. 307; 
What I have faid of- the Antienes;..} 

I' may. likewiſe fay of our Modern:| 
Wits.. For there are but few.ob'em » 
eminent in every thing;. and aw 'of” | 

. theny | 
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them eminent in nothing, But] 
muſt not end this Section without pie 
ving you ſome rational account of 
* this unevenneſs obſervable in moſt 
may Authors. Firſt then we have re- 
courſe to that common anſwer to all / 
Jack difficulties, the limitation of 
humane Capacity ; but becauſe this 
1s too general , I ſhall ſay ſomething 
no lels to the purpoſe , and more 
particular. I may be allowed then 
- to ſay | in Second: Inftance, that our 
own indifcretion is commonly the 
cauſe of this diſfprder - For as we 
never write wittily, but when our 
Imagination is exalted to a certain 
degree of heat, deſtructive to our 
cold dulneſs 3 ſo when our Spirits 
are ſpent by a long and ſerious ap- 
plication, 1t would then prove a 
Plece of prudence in us to lay aſide 
our Pen, and meditate no more ON 
the Sabjec till we recover our loſt 
8m Spirits, and firft vigour. I believe 
WM 77% kept this Precept , ſince he 
(il ſpcntneer Thirty years iti the com. 
| polure 
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poſure of his Poem 3 but our Folly 
is ſuch, that black paper we mult, 
though” our Soul be not able to act 
its part, becauſeof the ſuppoſed want 
of Neceſlary Inſtraments, furniſhing 
us with as lively [Jea's as before. 
Which fancyfal Huniour I appre- 
hend to 'be the true Cauſe, why 
we write not always ſo well as really 
we could have done, if we had bro- 
ken off our work till the return of 
our better temper and  diſpolition. 
Whereof I find a-not unfit Analogy 
in a Suabjet ſomewhat like to that 
we now treat of, I ſee no other 

_ cauſe of the great difference as to 
Wit among Children of the fame Pa- 
rents, but becauſe the latter obferve 
notthe fitteſt times for the act of ge- 
neration , coming together, when 
their Seedsare either yet raw, ornot 
ſo elaborated and fſpiritnous ,. as is 
requiſite. Soif marryed People un- 
derſtood tthe critical, and fitteſt Mi- 
nute. for this duty of Marriage, or 
would contain themſelves ſo _y as 


they 
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they were not fit for it, they would 
undoubtedly be more fatisfied with. 
their Children, than ſome of them 
have reaſon to.be 3 becauſe T fancy 
. the former would not be fo unlike 
one another. as to the endowments 
of the Mind. We may proportiona-. 
bly diſcourſe at the fame rate ofour 
Spiritual Children-, our Writings : 
They may all reſemble one another 
m not unltke ſtains of Wit, if we 
manage our felvesaright in conceiving 
of them.. | 
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SE CT. XIIL 
The art of writing wittily.. _ 
t. Why ſome do [peck ill, and write 


wel).. 


2. That we ought firſt to confider, be- 
fore we undertake to write, if the Snb- 


Jed be not beyond our natural Abili- 


3- What uſe we areto make of Authors. 


That we wrong 'our ſelves by not pe- 
. rajing our- own Wit. 
4. That ſome are profeſt Robbers of other 
-: Mens Works, as ſeveral Germans, 


and other ſubtile Thieves, - as not a 


few French undoubtedly are: 


5. That we muſt not. betoo poſitive int- 


- 


our-aſſertions; 


6. | Ariſtotle's obſcurity inſtanc'd in 


- ſome few examples. 


TT may be thought not out of: 
purpoſeto enquirein this place 


z why 


well, and ſome dowriteill, and ſpeak 


| 
[| 


WEIS: | 
why ſome do ſpeak ill and write 
well, and on. the contrary, why o- 
thers ſpeak well, and writeill. The 
difficulty I confeſs is conſiderable, 
and Tam not fully refolved in the 
caſe. Yet it may, be ſaid. that this 
proceeds from ſome of the different 
Characters of Wit . we have ſpoken - 
. of elſewhere. For ſome are flow 
mM conceiving, becauſe, perhaps they 
have a too weak Underſtanding, and 
fear too much tobe miſtaken; fo 
their utterance upon this account is 
very uneahie : and ſach ſpeak their 
Thoughts ſo imperfedly , that one 
would think they had but a very ſu# 
perkicial Underſtanding. Neverthe- 
leſsthey are ſometimcs excellent Pen-. 
Men , and the fitteſt Men in the 
World to appear in Print 3 becauſe 


the uneaſineſs of their utterance 


MG that ſpeak well, and write ill 3 if by 


comes rather from a certain warinels, 
and Weakneſs perhaps too of the 
Imagination, than from. any real de- 
tet of Judgement. But as for thoſe 


this 
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this expreſſion we-mear- that. ſome 

do ſpeak great Senſe, who cannot 

write ſenſetullyz I think I may be 
allowed to fay. that there is no ſuch 

thing poſſible... For whoſoever can 


ſpeak Sence, I know not why hemay 


not likewiſe couch it upon Paper, - 
if he pleaſe. But if perchance we 
underſtand by ſpeaking well and 
wittily, a certain. facility , .caſineſs 
of expreſſion, the Volubility of the 
Tongue, or a certain ſhow of Elo- 
quence without either great Sence, 
or acuteneſs, there are I confels , 
many half-witted . Men, and more 
yet of the Weaker Sex that ſpeak 
well, though they write not wittily, 
becauſe of the ſhallowneſs of their 
Judgement, which is rather a help 
than a hindrance to their talkative 
humour 3 efpecially if they . have, 
as commonly: they want 1t not, any 
quickneſs of Fancy. For ſuch Peo- 
ple, 'tis no leſs nſelefs to preſcribe 
Rules of writing wittily, than to 
teach Fools how to ſpeak tothe pur- 


pole. 2. The 
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2. The firſt -Precept then of this 
art, I conceive to be no other but 
the conſideration of the Subjet we 
areto treat of. Welt in the firſt 
inſtance confider if it benot perhaps, 
beyond the reach of our- Abies: 
For, Nor 071miapoſſunmns 01mes,Nec on: 
nis fertommia tellns,there are but very 
few equally capable of every thing 5 
Wasnot Cicero the Prince of Orators, 
but had no mdimation towards Po- 
etry., wherein Ovid was. eminents 
who. again had' no- other confiders- 
ble Telenr we khojy of: The lar 
had proved; I fancy, a very ordins: 
ry, and leſs perhaps than an ordina- 
ry Writer of Plea's, and the former 
but a dull, uneafie and conftr: ed 
Poet.” Onr firſt Sttidy'then muſt be 
of our ſelves, and of our Gerims, to 
know, nid vileart Humeri, iis 
ferre recnſant, what weare really ca 
pable of. Ifthen perhaps weire ſet- 
Gble of our fitneſs for any Science 
whatſoever., we may be the moſt 
daring to write our thought dl 


- 


j 1 
ferent! 


; 
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ferently upon any Subject : But this © 

we cannot certainly know without a *' 
frequentTryalofour Capacity.How- 
ever, tis moſt certain there is ſtill 
one thing we are fitter for, than for 
any- other, and to this we muſt ap- 
ply our ſelves more particularly : but 
it may. be here enquired, how ſhall 


{| we know what Nature has made us 


chiefly for ?_ I anfiver, Firſt, almoſt 
after the ſame manner that we know 
ary ocation, or LA 1 hy 5p 
O AS tO A mart Ye OT ug CC 5 
by the very inclination'we find inus 
to this, or thatkind of Study, which 
not being given to us in vain, muſt 
needs be a fign of our fitneſs to ſuc- 
ceed. therein. , I anſwer Secondly, 
whatever we. do ,with greateſt taci- 


lit, that updoubtedfy we are born 
to. . Thits if I conceive more eaſily 


whatever depends upon Figure,ſhape 
and Proportion : orif I can make a 
Mathematical Demonſtration with 
les difficulty than a Verſe,ora Poem; 


"ſhall rather apply my ſelf to Mathe- 


maticks than to Poetry. 3 Now 


bn 188) ; 
3. Now having found out by the 
foregoing Method what'I may with 
beſt ſacceſs undertake, I rnuſt then 
follow. theſe particular Rules, and 


Precepts that regard the Subje& I: 


write of. But my chief care ſhall be 
to peruſe often thoſe that I know 
_ certainly to be eminent in that Art, 
- or Science apply my. ſelf to -: Thuy 


if Imind to write natural Philoſophy, 


F ſhall conſult the Erglif Philoſopher, 
Boyle, or the Famous Verulam. Yet 
without any deſign to plunder. or 
Pillage them, _ for 1, know. nothing 
more deſtructive to; the improve- 
ment of Wit, than the ſtealing hi- 
mour of ſome Writers , who lome- 
times make great Volumes of other 
Mens Labours 3 which is yot ſo. much 
always a fign of their incapacity, 48 


of their Lazynef, ' and. miſtruft of 


their own Abilities; if we can be at 
the pains but to think by our ſelves, 
and to write nothing but our own 
thoughts , 'we may perhaps become 
at length ſenſible by experience, a 
| W 
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we_are nothing inferiour to thoſe, 
whoſe borrowed Wit we had made 
our own. Tis a great Commenda- 
tion of -an Anthor, when itmay be , 
truly ſaid, that what he,writes is not 
borrowed , which 1s not fo to be 
underſtood , as if he ſhould write 
always things never any dreamt of 
before him.3 for this is impoſhible, 
lince the Beaux Eſprits muſt needs 
ſometimes jump together by chance, 
as to the Subſtance, though not as 
to the Tour, and. manner of Wri- 
ting. My meanings, that an ingenious 
Man ought not to copy out any mans 
Works, but write his own Thoughts 
and Meditations,; as if he were alone 
m the 'World Wwitholit the help of 
Books. I know.no Author in this 
Age- fo tnuch' ſearcht into as the Fa- 
wous Robert Boyle ,, and by fuch. as 
enrich their, worss, with bis ungent- 
ous , coptrivances> though they are 
'neither* ſo av, nor fo grate I, as 
to make an Honourable ' mention of 
bim. Takenize has been more guil oO 

Wo he Oo 


I 
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of this fault. than any , other that] 
know of. But toreturn to what Iwas 
ſaying, how cat weever improve 
that Wit God perhaps has beſtoy- 
- ed upon us in, a larger meaſure that 
'  weare aware of, if we never. make 
uſe of it, or exerciſe It , which we 
do not, though we write cvery year 
a. Volume, ſo long as we are meer 
'Tranſeribers. and not true Authors, 
As the Frenchdo frequently reproach 
'this to the Germars, ſo they ſay com- 
monly, Qu un livte Ca Alas,” cef 
un livre. ou il iy a rien de T authem, 
_ That there is nothing in a Germans 
Book, of the Author. , but his Name. 
Whicki confeſs mgenuoully. wot afew 
of that Nation to be guilty of. 
yet whilſt they put Ng Kiprs | 
dudctionsmroom of their on 1 
wg would Proveas good. , it 0 
better -then. theirs , they are, ſo 
Juft- as, to, name the Anthors with 
proportionable” Elogintns, 3, 'y ” upon 
which. accoimnt I Took. tipon thetn a5 


publick and profeſt. R bbers, 4 
t 


bers with the Germars,, or Thieves 
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ther than ſubtile Thieves, which[ 


take to be. the Character of the . 
French Writers, who (teal wherever 

they meet with-any thing that may 
ſerve thetr turn; and-returning no ac- 
knowledgement to.the: Author from 
whom they take they will cunningly, 
&wittily too,pretend they haveſome 
reaſon not to acknowledge the theft, 
as being moulded now into: another 
frame and ſhape 3 , which ſome of 
them do tothe very deceiving of the 
Author himſelf art the firſt view : and 


this I reckon to be the height of: the 


French Wit, as ſcarce reaching to the 
invention ofany thing, but perhaps of 


* 


new modes; For thisNationis.now ſo 


ws'd to plunder , and. pillage their 
Neighbours,thatif they lay alide what 
they haveſtoln outof Spariſy, italiar, 
German and. Engliſh Books; what is 
properly their own; would not make 
a very large Volume... ue 
4+ Being then fully, reſalved to be 
Authors, rather than,, either Rob- 


with 


MY OO 
with the French ; we ſhall conceive 
- firſt a general deſign, whereuntoall {| 
the particulars of the piece muſt be || . 
either direfly, or indiredtly related: || 
But though I eſteem a mean Author I. 
more than either a German Robber, || 
ora -rench Thief ;, yet I do alloy 
thoſe following ufes of other Mens 
Labours : Firſt Tmay, and ought to 
peruſe them for the quickning of my 
fancy, and for the acquiring of what 
we'call; a Style, or an accurate and 
Polite elocution 3 not that we ought. 
to borrow their witty Words, Lenrs 
bons mots: For 'tis better to utter 
our ſelves in our own language, than 
to' ſpeak in other' Mens terms: 'Þut 
my-meaning is, that: the- peruſal of 
what they have written, whether 
regard our Subje&"or not, may by 
heightning onr Imagination , hinder 
us" from a too flat way of writing 
Thus it I mind to write anElegy, 1 
ſhall firſt run/over ſome choice piece 
of (3d, or one of his more polite 


Letters. It will be uſeful to read 
7 ſome 
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ſome. Paſſages of Cicero, Virgil, Livy, 


&-c. before. I. undertake to write a. 
Latine . Oration,, an Hiſtory , or 
Poem. The ſame advice is to-be fol- 


lowed, what Language ſoever we 


writein, whether it be Frexch-or Ex- 
ghſh, If the Authors we. perule have 
writtet.upon the-ſame Subjet, we 
muſt -endeavour to. improve what 
they have ſaid, or confute their Er- 
rors that deſerve to be taken notice 
of : wherein we are to take heed a- 
bove all things not-to be too poſt- 
tive, as 'if we-pretended to demon- 
firate every thing we ſay; for this - 
would- betray us to be none of the 
moſt knowing ſort - For I think it 
no Paradox to fay., that the very 
things we are fare of, and hold for 
undoubted Truths, we can no more 
prove by the Light of an undeniable 
Demonſtration, than what we look 
upon as .nieer Opinions,, and uncer- 
tai Conjequres. . For fince I know 
nothing but by the help of my falli- 
ble , and often Bail Senſes ; wo ; 

0 


oo FR Og 
dol know bit I; am impbyd upon 
by the _very things I think; Tronchy 
1 feel, -1 Hear. * This iftmidrive way 
of debating may be allowed in the 
Schools, where the conceived infalli- 
bility of the'Maſtets is neceflary, both 
for © gaining and. conferving their | 
- Credit armong their Scholars's but it 
muſt be avoided, cave pejus & aigne, 
aboveall thingsby a ſober, witty and 
judicions Writer. Thisneceſfary mo- 
deration is obfefvable every whete 
iti the Works of the reyowned Buyle: 
1] docertainly believe he thinksrtore 
beforehe ſays, ſuch a thing perhaps *, 
than others do before they gd 
1y affirns; it i5undottbredly fo. . 

s, Obſcirity is another defect we 
mult be careful to ſhun, firice, prime 
virtus orationis perſpicititas eſt , the 
chief and moſt neceflary Ornarneht 
of any diſcourſe, isir petſþicuiry atid 
clearneſs. 'I have very ill opitiſot 
of a imaris Capacity, when whatevet 
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* ſtariding fort : Yet I ſhall be (6 * 
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favourable- to the Chymifts ; as to 


think there may be ſome real ſecrets, 
and Myſteries known only to them-' 
ſelves, which they will not reveal to: 
others. ---But-I muſt * beg their Par- 
don, -if Tinchitte more to behieye their 
_ aft&ted Obſchrity- to be nothir 
els but a Childifh yanity, or rather 
a ſpecious' Nonſence, propoſed to 
the World in_ oblctire Terms, is 
order to gain Cretht/ among the S 
norant fort of Men, whb commonly 
adriire nothing more than what they 
leaſt underſtand. This defe& is juſt= 
ly reproacht by 'the" (Yew "Phitofo- 
phersto the Peripatericios, arid'to HE 
riſtotle himſelf; eſpecially in his defi- 
mtions where perſpicuity ismoſt ex- 
peed, and 15 moſt neceſfary. © © 
I ſhall inſtance ſome few examples * 
for proof of what I ſay. 1f then - 
yo ask” Arifofte the nature of what = 
we call a qualitz,he ſhall grve'you m- 
ſtantly - this miſterious definition , 
Dnabitas eſt aqua quates qnidam dicurt- 
trr, Iknow not how either toaE)z.. 
oo K Vi 8h 
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el:/h, or make ſenſe of this obſcure 
Notion, but tis all one asif you had 
detin'd white to-be that whereby we 
aremadewhite.[am ſure every ration- 
al Man underſtands betterwhat move- 
vrewt 18, than its definition giyen by, 
Ariſtoile, ATus entis in potentia qua 
terns in pctentia,which beſides its ob- 
ſcurity,far beyond that of the thing it 
intends to clear,1s, Firſt, ſuch apiece 
ct Nonſence, that I dehe any;manin 
the World to make intelligible Engliſh 
ot it, without a largeComment;; and 
Secondly, it contains an evident con- 
tradiction 1n adjeFo, 'as they ſpeak; 
in the very terms: Since the former 
words, ai7us entis in potentia, ate al- 
together inconſiſtent with the latter, 


 Eraterus inpotentia. Locus, or place, 


we: undoubtedly conceive better , 
than what Ariftovl faith, ,in order to 
furniſh us with aclear Notion there- 
of: For I thought - always I under- 
ſtoodin ſome meaſare what it was,till 
I heard Ariſtotle call it, Swperfictes 
prima acris awbientis.. immolilis, the 

int 
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immoveable farface of the ambient 


Air. Now my weak head is full of ©: 


- endleſs donbts, and I nnderſtand no. - 
more whatTI underſtood fome' thing 
of before, by-its own'felF-eridence; 
for firſt underſtand nothow the fir- 
face of the Air 1s-1nmoveable: Se- 
eondly, I know not-wwhy. a- Pody 
a Stone; for inſtance, in vaczo, ſhould 
be no where, -becanſe it 1s not ſar- 
rounded with Air. I apprehent 
Thirdly, the Natural place of every 
thing tobe nothing elſe but the Ima- 
gnary and immoveable fpace that it 
fills with its three Dimenſions, depth, 
-breadth and length, . which ' Ar7/to- 
tle's defmition rakes no mention: ok 
. I ſhall: ay nothing of that other 
Notion of his relating to 17ze, which 
he calls, Motrs ſecundum prin © po- 
fſterins, that is literally, and verba- 
tim, '@ movement according. to whzt 
is - before, and according to' what 
is behind; what more clear? Andi 
ad mill riſum teneatis ammcr. Burt to 
ſpeak ingenuouſly 5 all this argaes 

K 3 no 
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no defect of Capacity in Ariſtotle,but } © 
only betrays him . to be guily of | x 

attetnpting I ſhall not ſay preten- þ ) 
. ding to give .us exact definitiens of | \ 
things that are above the. reach of | £ 
Humane . Capacity 3 ſuch as -1me, | | 
Place', Movement, ec. becaulcthey | ! 
are primary, Princigles, whereof we | | 

_ [way give perhaps, ſome _.umperlett } * 
 Deſeriptions , but no - true Nott | 
ONs. | WY 

We are not only to ſhun obſcurty 
in our definitions , which ought tp 

- - be always ſclf-evident to. any man, 
rmaerinatiumg the terins tixy A 

- conceived m, but [likewiſe:in every 
particular Word, and Sentence, if it 

' can be avoided. For Itake it to be 

"a vulgar,- anda filly error, thatgreat 
Wits are commonly obſcure, miſte- 

Tions and cloudy; becauſe, asT am 
tally. pertwaced that -perſpicuity 
the chicf, and moſt neceffary Orna- 
ment of our Diſcourſe, 'foI conceive 
It to be the beſt: Character of a trac 
Wit. We maſt then give to what- 

bh EO ever 
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ever. we write, all the Evidence, 2: - 
plaineſs the Sbjct can bear, 'which 
we ſhall perform the mare. ealffy, it 
we.ſhun, with all poſſible care a too | 
great multitade of ſuperfiions Repe- 
titions, as likewiſe Snbjects, thatare 
nat only waſn to be, giderſtaod , 
but. w Fan 9 AAA Fea Jul 
comp gre: affe | 
ha and h | EAA Tn Of | 
as is ih endcope the 
iteand witti of Writers; 
J Fae fines gs Wes = th Yes 55 Of 
our >; dp. <1 He > Fe pſt Os” 
of t = by are their be Re 
tatives: Whatever - then'3s.. made 
uſe of in common diſcourſe by ſuch 
as ſpeak. well, and naturally, that 1s 
| fitteſt for us to makechoice of. Thus 
our Style (tall be ſmoorh',- natural 
and eafie, without cither obſcurity, 
or that miſterious Nonſenſe that ſome 
weak: Heads naturally. incline toz- 
and 1s termed by the 4 duGa- 
limathias. But I know nothing that 
may contribute more towards the 
K 4 clear-" 
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cicarneſs, and. ſmoothing of our dif: 
_courle, then a fit and ingenious com- 
_ pariſon, 'not 'more inſiſted on'than 
 b15neceffary, 'nor roo frequent.” The 
Englifh Philoſopher, T mean the F# 
zrons Boyle, underſtands better than 
anyI ever yet read, the art of illu- 
ſtrating, and proving ' too, what he 
affirms by witty and natoral'compa- 
rifons.. As his Style is every where 
{mooth and clear; I know no better 
Maſter of natural Philoſophy, not 
only upon the account of his Doftrine 
and ingenious Solations of the grea- 
teſt Aieatries , "þur hkewile for' his 
= pors muarats perſpicuity and: clear- 
nefs. Fr 3-0-4 
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SECT. XIV. 
If Women can be reall ly witty. 


t. Vhy ſore Rierkes Women eannes 
bereall y witty. [7 
2+ Sore We Objetions cf vered... 

3. That theiv Wit appears moſt in ma- 
Haging 0 f intrigues , whether gooet- | 
or bad. 

4. A true Story of a Ladies dexterity 
to be ricl of two Husbaxds. Pads 

5. That as little men may be comely not 
beantifil, ſo few Women canherck- 
oned among thebeauxE ftpirits,though 
we may bow ſeveralof them place 
amone thoſe whom the French ca/Z 


Efprits jolly, - -Or Jolly ny f 


Ome, who Make 1 iether whole- 
| baſine © to. \ inveigh 'agant 
Wold thoogh perhapstheybe nar.. 
quite out of conceit with them, may 


. be apt tO think that they a are rather 
-K5 nas 
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naturally wilfnl, than Witty 3 be- 
cauſe, perhaps , they were made of 
one of Adams Bones, and not of his 
Brams 5 yet 'tis certain they may 
claim a juft right to it as well asMen, 

and ſometimes to wiſdom too.z The 
_ coldneſs of their Temper isno argu- 
went to me of their ſtupidity or dul- 
pels:for beſides, that the melancholly, 
though cold, are commonly jageni- 
ous, This {uppos'd coldnefs of their 
temper 1s often. corrected by ſuch a 
degree of heat', as. may improve 
them mto.real-. Wits. Thetr Bodies, 
-Tconfels. are-not of ſo cloſe a texture 
as thoſe of Men, as being both fof- 
"rex, «and more:moilt { Brit im all this 
Z fee nothing inconſiſtent with: their 
being really witty. And if we are 
not convinced as yet of this (clt-evi- 
. dent truth by reaſon , daily experi- 
; Ence.may;ealily: clear.all; our doubts. 


: 


_- Speak they nat to the., purpoſe a 


familiar converle, and as good Seoſc 
- as, moſt Men, yea, ſome, of them 
. can aCt the Philoſophers part; com- 


pole 
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poſe Books, and, write Verſes toonot”” 
very impertinently.... And if we,will* 
ſpeak our. mind umpartially ;. they 
bave ſomewhat more.of a fuddain, 
and extemporary _Wit_ than Mzn- 
themſelves, - who.,can; ficak. Sence, 
but after. Medyation . >* - Whereas . 
they talk. ſom=times: ro the purpoſe, 
—_— being:at.the pains of much. 
thinking, .. Shall. we doubt of their 
acuteneſs, af we reflect 1 but amoment 
POP heir quick Reparues,in Ig 
PEnCPHNLS Fg vhexein Meprare | 
Equs ny &> :4j Hus quibas 01 et A 
_ leus, as dumb as Beaſts: And itthe 
beauty gf, the, Sou}, be. proportiona-- 
ble, to. that of the Body. z. we have 
reaſon, to: think. that as, they exceed: 
our Sex inthe former, ' ſo they have. 
ſame, eqns erable: advantage over- 
ns: oy the latter bes whereof they: 
1unpoliag up- 
pam 
ings. their 
. Vitz 
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Wit. Sampſon could neither be over: 
comenor out-witted by thePbiliſtins! 
but ſubtiler Dalilz put=a cheat npon 
him , that coſt him at laſt his-life 
. Solomon was the wiſeft Man of the 
Age helrved in, yet he' was prevat- 
' led npon by the forcible perfwalions 
of hits Concnbines to adore falſe 
Gods. Abig:il with 2 ſhort Harrangue 


triumph'd over David's warlike re-' 


ſolutions. - And Adam himſelt could 
not refift the Rethorick of his Wile 


Eve , but ſabmitted to her as to his 


Maſter. So true it ts that Women 
have out-witted the greateft men in 
all ages, and foroughtT know, the 
World turns-yet rount at their” dif- 
cretion. But nothing ſhewerKKmore 
their Wit, than their ſubtile"man- 


agement of intrigues; whether of 
Love or Revenge ; for they candi{-" 


— ” - 
Z 


- 


and - put what F ace they pleaſe 


ſemble better _than HE OUCRE | 
| | their Secret, and real Delis Fl 


ſet down here on this'occaſion:'what | . 


happened in Frazce. not tnanry years 


ago,.. 
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ago, as being a true Fact, and®no 
Romance 3; though becauſe of the 
oddnefts of the thing, 1t looks ſome- 
what like one. 
_ 2. When:ihe French Kiaginy aded 
Hol/and inthe year 7 2. ifl miſremem- 
ber not, the Nobility, as 'tis uſaal 
on fach occaſions, followed -hum by 
hs expreſs Comand from all partsof 
the Kingdom : A Gentleman of a 
mean Fortune, but of Good Paren- 
tage, m obedience to his Soveraigg, 
and beſ1des incouraged by a promiſe 
of ſome conſiderable Preferment, ' 
reſolved to- leave his Lady , being 
marryed but” Three Manbe before, 
and to hazard his life for the increaſe 
of his ſipall- Fortune. - But whether 
he was ttot very Oxoriour, or which 


I am-more apt to- believe , had bin 
wha *takerr up with Military Af 
"wh Re never-m the ſpace: of Five 
we z abſence 'inform'd her once 
= condition he' was: ins. | She 
begart"then'to ſfuſpe& him killed in 
ſonerencomer But allher doubts 
were 
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wete at length. cleared by a Letter 
ſhe received from oneof hisintimate 
Friends, who: was very . well infor- 
med of his continual Silence all the 
while of this long abſence. . He aſ- 
fured her then by his Letter of her 
Husbands death , becauſe he,judged 
his recovery out of a Diſtemper he 
was then in.impoſhible.He added,that 
he was-coming to preſent her with her 
Husbands Diamond Ring, as-a,part 
of. his laſt "Will, and a mark of-his 
moſt ſincere Love and AﬀeGtion to- 
wards her: And accordingly not- 
thinking that his Friend conld reco- 
ver, ſets forward for Þrance. . He 
failed not at-hisarrival/to-preſenttie 
Lady with the Ring,: and/ atthe fame 
time with his. Sevice , if perchance 
ſhe difhik't him not.,; as he profelt he 
did not diſlike her. :; $She'{genvtd, as 
Women:commonly.:;d0. pnoonſfc + 
cafions,-to be: ſomewhat thy. at, 
and ({urprizedat-his nnexpeggd alley 
But - weary now of. a. ſolitar pL 
and fearing ſhe ſhould not meet with 


{o: 
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ſo good an opportunity again , ſhe 
thought it a piece of Prudence to 
lay hold on it'; and ſo being at her Li- 
berty, as ſhe thought, ſhe engaged 
within a few daysto this Second Hns- 
band 3 who not nfing her near-fo 
kindly, as' the firſt, though:as it ſhall 
appear hereafter, ſhe never really 1o- 
ved him neither; ſhe began to wiſh 
for a change.and that it would pleaſe 
God to rid her of this Hasband as 
he had-already-dehvered her of the 
Firſt when the recovermg unexpe- - 
aedly out of that Diftemper, his 
Friend, but now: his Rival, had. left 
him inwithout any hopes of recoye- 
ry, comes on a:ſuddaim home,)not 
knowmg anything of ihis/ wites.fe- 
cond Marriage: ' - Being foon 1nfor- 
med of the whole. matter, and how 
innocently it had: happened- on her 
fide, he'appeared'to be ' fomewhat 
ſatisfied,” and- told” her that he-was 
ready to live ' with her again,”if ſhe 
* Was willing to part with hes. preſent 
Husband, and howeverthat the Law 
[771 | would 
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would right him in this caſe, ' It was 
accordingly ordered: that ſhe ſhould 
leave her ſecond 'Ausband, and re. 
turn to the firſt again , wherewith 
ſhe appeared to be well ſatisfied, be- 
caufe of her hard uſage from her {e- 
cond Husband : "They hv'd then a- 
while together very contentedly,and 
he doted on her more than ever he 
did when he was firſt marryed : She 
failed not toulſe him likewiſe with all 
imaginable kindneſs, which ſo gaind 
his heart, that he could not crots her 
m any thing ; yea, not in {ach things 
as were 'neither lawful nor allowa- 
ble As he was {till highly concer- 
ned if any thing ſhould duſplealſe her, 
- or-put her '1n.a melancholly - temper, 
he inquired of. her one day-why lhe 
appeared to be ſomewhat: dejected; 
how/-can I be-other, replyed, ſhe; 
ſince Il know certainly that you 'are 
na greater dangerthen ever you was 
in the Holand Wars, ; becauſe. my 
ſecond.;pretended Husband, :as I am 
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my  credibly 'inform'd ; / is. reſolved to 
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murther you, that he may enjoy me 
again. I hear indeed he is goin 
for Burgundy, but I know he wil 
make but a ſhore ſtay there. Soyau 
may eaſily.judge, that loving you as 
tenderly as I do, I ſhall never havea 
moment of Reſt either by Night or 
Day, till I. be 3d of my too well 
grounded fear, by preventing ſore- 
way this deſigned "blow , "which 
at once:would kill two, and. be. 
the occafion of a deſerved, though 
ſhameful death to a third, the Exe- 
cutioner .himſelt , your Rival : Her 
Husband being extreamly” ſurpriſed 
at this diſcourſe, knew not whattore- 
folyve upon; butbeingnear concerr'd 
in the caſe, and'toving her morethan 
his life, he took a faddain reſolution 
to do whatever ſhe would/put hinr 
upon. This ſabtile Lady takingno-« 
tice of this" yielding humovr he was 
in, ſpoke to him thus again, or tothis 
effect; 'youſeemto bein doubt what 
you have todo: You muſt then're: 


folve, for 1 know your ' Rivals Hu- 
| mour 
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-.mour, -and there is no middle, a 


to kill or be killed.and all wiſe mer, 


methinks, Begg refer the formerbe:- 


fore the latter : gy betaule I cannot 


Tuffer you to Expole yourſelf; to the 


Jeaſt hazard, I ſhall furniſh you this 
Night with the' fitteſt , vorthuliy 
that ca w be deviſed of « loing” your 

If, and me too , moſt Jnpof a 

tece. of Spe aur Rival then 

vul come about Six, of the Clock, 
as he. hath given me notice by a 
ter, , tp take his Fares of me be- 


fore . his ."0 for . Burgundy 
Which LOT 71 all not oply Ac adn) i 


but invite. him likewiſe. in your Gre: 
ſence toSupper, under. pretence of a 
pretended Reconciliation tobe made 
ppi between lim and you. - The Gen- 
tleman comes as hehad-promis'd;and 
yielded with all his Tek. to their Ct- 
vil offers, being now almoſt fully 


perſwaded , that as in Holland, and 


Flanders he:had had all things'1n 
Common with bis Friend... this jun- 
Qture- would. furniſh - him with -an 
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overture to the like privacy at home, 
which was all that he either aim'dat, 
{ or card for. Befere the Gentleman 
came to. take hys leave of the Lady, 
they had contrived,” andagreed upon 
themanner:of his Death, which was 
to preſs, upon. him. ſeveral Healths, 
and when he ſhpuld bealmot infen- 
ſible of what as doing abour him, 
to diſſolve ſome Strong and Fl dy 
Soporifi :& in his Wine, that We 
might the mare eaſily ſtrangle. hum; 
the Sexyzncs heing elf ciparchs ON 
of ;dgors_upop ;pretended; Errants 
The myxrther, thus executed wirhou! 
reſiſtance or noiſe; the: Lady took 
frer this manner: her meafares for 
Tanceittin this horrid fa& ,: and his 
ding the Body'from the eyes of . the 
World. ; She -deſired\ her” Husband 
to take it npon his ſhoulders,” while 
ſhe would bearup the Eegsnpon hers 
for his greater eaſe in carrying It. , 
"Thus they went quietly along toge- 
ther about Midnight by a back door 


through the Garden, ſtraight to'the |F 
_ River \ 
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River- that waſh't the' very walls 
thereof : But as they were thns'in 
their March, the Lady tyed dexte: 


rouſly in more than' one” part., the 


, dead Mans Cloaths with'thoſe of het 
living Husbands, which he, as being 
intent _ upon the compleating of 
the bufineſs , conld neither miſcruſt, 
nor be ſenſible of: They were .come 


near 'to the River, 'when' ſhe; told. 


. him. to go as near as he conld,, and 
_ being.” now.-upon the very brink 
of the precipice., ſhe moſt m- 
mercifully thruſt 'him' over , and 
both” 'headlong © down. . together 
into; the River: Thus ſhe pot her 
{elf rid of both her Husbends at once, 
whom it feems ſhe had equally dis 


- - bkt. It may'be yet- ſomewhat+to 


my purpoſe to telyon,” that being 
returned home; ſhe made a-great ſir 
among her Servants, as if ſhe had 
known nothing of the matter, and 
ask't them often if they had not met 
with her Husband and the other Get 
tleman, for that ſhe fear d they. bad 


chal- 
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| challenged one another , and. had 
| gone to ſome remore place-agreed 
upon, to put an end by the Sword 
J to their old Quarrels :: But though 
this was for a while the general opt- * 
nion of the Town, the two Bodies 
Þ being found two Months after by 
ſomeFiſher-men bound together.,and - 
the Lady being upon ſuſpicion ap- 
\j prehended, and according to - the 
Laws of that Country,.in ſuch doubt- 
tul caſes , threatned with extraordi- 
nary Tortures, if ſhe . would .not 
confeſs her crime : Shemade atlength 
a full diſcovery of the whole matter : 
And ſuffered. by the order of the Ju- 
ſtice what ſhe had well deſervedan, 
infamous Death. 
3.'Let us makehere but this on 
refle&ion -* Could there be a greater 
wickedneſs thanthis, and at the ſame 
time a greater abufeof Witz where- 
by weſceclearly that this weaker Sex 
has nothing of real Weakneſs when 
they reſolve upon a deſign, whether 


bad, as this was, or good, as ae. 
| O 
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of Indith ,, who in my jud ement' |. 


cheated not Hotofernes 1o fubrilely 
out of his life, as this Woman did 
her two Hnsbands out of theirs, 


I pretend not by this diſcoutſets- 


puff Women up with Pride, for they 
ate. but too proud already 3 my de- 
fign only is to ſhow that they ought 
not to be. undervalued by Men, asit 
they were little better than Fools, 
and had no kind of real Wit} fince 
their. very Malice aid Tricks do de- 
monſtrate the contrary, But never- 
theleſs, though it may be allowable 
to call ſome Women fine Wits: 
becauſe of ſome peculiar vivact 
ty. they are gifted with 3 yet few 
of them can pretend to be, great 
Wits, iſach -a Chara&er requir- 
ing a conſtant. temper of | the 
Soul, which they , becauſe of their 
thangeable huirlour, ate not capable 
of. - 1 ſhall not perhaps be juſtly ſty- 
ted impertinent, - if 1 ay, that ſince 
Wit depends moſt upon the perfed- 
on of our Souks,they haye not wel 
0 
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from Godſo perfetSouls as Men, be- 
cauſe by - Gods: ſpecial. appoiritment 
they are. to obey, and Men to com- 
mand:;they areto be Servants,andMen 
their Miſlefs: "Noiy *tis conformable 
to the, Wildom of that al wiſe being, 
that as; they are inferiour to us by 
the condition of their: State, ſo they 
ſhould be likewiſe far ſhort of Men, 
as to the innate endowinents of the 
Mind. '., Yet I deny not butthat God 
may, and does ſometimes lodge a 
Soul of the Firſt Hierarchy, I mean a 
"moſt perte& onein a Womans body 3 
bat this is not uſual, and ſeldomhap- 
pens;-but when he pleaſes to make - 
choice of Women to rule over great 
Empires, and whole Nations, which 
hinders not the generality of them, 
from falling far ſhort of thoſe emi- 
nent abilities that men are deſerved- 
ly eſteemed for. I, conceive the 
French to be more ſenſible of the 
truth of this Dodrine thanmoſt o- 
ther Nations, becauſe by their Salick, 


Law, Women can claim no right a- 
| |  mong 
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mong them to the Soveraign com 


- mand. . I ſhallnot fay, it would per-. 


haps,prove to our great advantage, to 
pat the ſame affront upon them by 


Blving place to this Law amongſt us; 


ut ſure I am that Erglard would be 
no more a Purgatory for Men, asit 
1s commonly faid to be , and would 
not ceaſe neither to be a Paradiſe 
for Women, if the Salick Law were 
once eſtabliſhed in every private 
Houle and Family of this Kingdotn. 
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| The witty. Phiſitiati, or the 
- chief Secret of Phylick. 


I. How difficult athing it is to become 
a good Phyſitian. 

2. What is chiefly required in @ good 
Phyfatian. 

2. W, y 4 #4ax may know the whole Mia- 
teria medica, and not be a good Phy- 
ſttian. | | 

4. That the unſucceſsfulneſs of ,. or 
harm done by a remedys is rather to 
be aſtribed to the Phyſitian, than ta 
any defect inths Remedy it ſelf. 


1. T Conceive no Art \fo hard to 

: compaſs, asthat whixh makes 
a true Phyſitian z Divimty it felt - 
compared to it 15 but a Play : Forone 
may be a not inſufficient Divine, ut 


he can but diſcourſe probably of 


what may beunderſtoad in our my- 
L ſeries, \. 
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myſteries, and confeſs by an humble 
| belief his ignorance of whatever 
| 1s beyond the reach of his Capacity, 
F wWhereby Imean'that:the moſt intrþ 
cate difficulties, and miſteries of the 
Criſtian Religion may be eaſily- ſar- 
mounted by a blind ſubmiſſion of 
our Underſtandings: unto Gods obs 
ſcure Revelation. . But whether [ 
con{ider: the Speculative, . or. pratti- 
cal part of Phyſick , I meet every 
where with inſ(aperable difficulties 
I repreſent firſt to my ſelf whatever 
is contained in the Three Kingdoms, 
not of} Emeland , Scotland. and tre 
land only , Eut- of Three of afar 
larger extent, the :Mineral, the Fe- 
getative, and the Arimal: And on a 
ſuddain I fall into deſpair of ever 
underſtanding tothe, -botttom "the 
leaſt thing they contain :- I can ſcarce 
fix in my dull head the very names 
of Metals, Minerals, Plants and. 4 
#imals ; and. far leſs their infinite 
Properties, and. Medicinal uſes. Re. 
Hefting again upon our CONupiny 
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Bodies, my Thoughts are put to a 
ſtand, when Icam preſt. to give' a 
rational account either of their tem- 
pers, or diſtempers.. Yet if I pretend: 
to be but an ordinary Phyſitian, T 
muſt have a ſort of comprehenſive - 
Knowledge of this Engine, our Soul 
moves, and of all its partictlar Mo- 
tions 3 which being upon ſeveral ac- 
counts an inſuperable difficulty , 
what wonder 1f the ableſt Phyſitians 
miſtake not only ſometimes a mans 
diſtemper, - but-which is of a worſe 
con{equence, take ſometimes one tor 
another - Becauſe two different Di- 
ſeaſes may have ſuch an affinity in 
their Symptoms , that they can pre- 
tend to no infallibility in diſtingui- 
ſhing them. On the other-fide,wherI 
conſider the obſcure Origine of moſt- 
Diſtempers, 'l am quite out of hu- 
mour with the. Practice of Phyfick. 
I may. but too caſily miſtake that, 
without - the Knowledge of which 
I cannot -cure my - Patient, the true 


be] cauſe of his diſcaſe 5 yea, I wonder 
Ef 
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how ary Man dareventure to ſtudy 
Phylck, if he peruſe but a:moment 
Hypocrates his -firſt Aphoriſm , Vita 
longa, ars brevis, occaſio celeris gxperi- 
wentum diffuctle, judicinmpericuloſun, 
Our hfe1s too: ſhort, and the Art is 
of an infinite extent, the. occaſion 
gives us cally the flip 3 the Experi- 
ence 1s hard, doubtful and dange- 
rous, and- 1t 1s not. eaſte to diſcern 
well, either the Remedies , or the 
Diftempers:: We can have then but 
little certainty of the Cure, eſpeci- 
ally if we take notice of what fol- 
lows :1n the' fame Aphoriſm , Oportet 
autem non modo ſeipſum exhibere que 
oportet facientem, ſed etiam egrum 4c 
preſentes, '& externa, that the Pati- 
cnts Recovery depends not only up- 
on the Phyſitians care and skill, but 
noleſs upon the Patient-himſelf, who 
muſt contribute towards his own 
| eure by an exa& ſabmiſſion , and 
| icrupulous -performance of what he 
; Korderd to do, take, or obſerve. 


| Andbeſides, all our endeayoursare 
| 
L ufelets, 


' Faife the ſame inference that made 
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uſcſeſs, 1t thoſe that: wait upon him 
alo not their Dbty; oor if /perchance 

thoſe things that the O!4 Marc calls 

external,. and are.withoutus,as whol- 

ſom food , good air, &c. be wan- 

ting. , Out of all this diſcourſe I 


my- fir{t' propoſition in the  begin- 
ning .of this Section, That there is 
noſmall dificulty to beeome a good 
Phyſfitian 3 yet on the other part, 
one 'would : think that there is no- 
thing more eaſie,becauſe of the great 
number - of Phylitians to be met 
with every where, whom we know 
1 all other reſpedts to be but meer 
Blockheads. It the Knowleilge of [| 
Phyſick were a thing fo hard to at- 
tain to , and” beyond the. common 
reach, could cither a Taylor, or 
a Shoemaker, and the reſt of theun- 
learned Tribe pradtice Phylick, as 
able and Famous Do@ors. I contels - 
if there were no more required to 
be a Phyſitian than what the Jeſs un- 


derſtanding fort, or the Mobile con- 
wy L425 ccives 
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.ceives).to be-neceflary., the whole 
World: might ſoon 'be turn'd into # 
Colledge of Phyfitians : It is not 
then the Knowledge of a Receit, or 

_ two \not unſucceſsful on ſome, or 
ſeveral occaſions that give us right 

-tothis honourable Tittle, nor the art 
of making up this or that Phyfical 
.Compoktion, unleſswe will fooliſhly 
reckon up old doting Wives, and 
Apothecaries Prentices, with the 
ableſt Dofors. Yea, I maintam'it 
to be no Paradox toſfay, thata man 
may comprehend perfedtly the whole 
Materia medica, and an hundred 
good Remedies againſt every parti- 
cular Diſtemper , and yet-prove a 
very inſignificant ., ' and ignorant - 
Phyfitian too.. Becauſe the chief Se- 
cret of Phylick conſiſts not in the 
goodneſs of the Remedy, but in 
the due. application thereof, with 
regard to time, place, the Temper 

| of the Patient, and other Circum- 

| : ſtances. Whounderſtands this, and 
| .o other, isa true Phyſitian, as b2 
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12g capable.to- cure the worſt di- 
ſtempers, by .not- very odd, nor far 


fetcht Remedies. Whether there | 


be any Paricea's , or univerſal Re- 
medies again(t all fort of diſtempers, 
I ſhall not here examine; bur ture I 
am:thatiOpme: perhaps for diminiſh 
1ng/of [pain excepted ; thereare no 
ſach' found; as. yet: and ' though: 
there were any of this Latitude, I 
would ſtill look. npon them as meer 
Inſtraments- that may miſcarry by 
the unskiltalneſs of- thoſethat handle 


them. Fam then fenfjble that ſevye- 


ral are quite miſtaken, when they 


complain that ſach a Remedy did 


wrong their-Bodies, or increaſe their 
Diſtempers , . whereas the Phylſitan 
only. is to. be blamed ; ' who, tho 
he preſcribed. a thing in it ſelf very 
good, neither underſtood the critt-- 
cal Minute it was to be given 10, 
nor his Patients conſtitution, nor 


other Circumſtances which we muſt | 


needs take notice of, elſe we may 


p: eicribe- the beſt remedies to No: | 
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purpoſe. A Phyftitians Wit then ly- 
eth not 1n framing . modiſh Receits, 
and preſcribing a *numberleſs num- 
| ber of Remedies, whether Chimi- 
cal, or Galenical, but ina certain 'pra- 
ical judgement, which 1s not -got 
in the Univerſities, of applying what 
is fitteſt for the eure of the 'Diſtem- 
per, with-regard to time, place, 
the ſtrength of the Patient, and 0- 
ther Circumſtances. I Took there- 
fore upon fiich as ſell-Secrets againſt 
all ſorts of diſtempers, to be meer 
Cheats ; becauſe if their Remedies 
he indeed Panacea's, or Untverfal; 
this Character I allow not to be in- 
tfrinſecal to them, but meerly extrin- 
fecal, as defived fromthe practical 
HONTTAL ot ſuch as reſide! them 
<celifilly, which as they cannot 
| Ty , nor communicate, neither cal 
they either fell, or communicate 
their Secret : Hence we may. con- 
clace what a piece of imprudence, 
or rather madneſs it is, to take Re- 
medics from the hands of meer Enm- 


pericks, 
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pricks, without the advice of ſome' 
Judicious Phyſitian ; becauſe, asl 
was ſaying lately; our recovery de- 
pends not ſo much ypon._ the good-. 
neſs of the Remedy, as upon a due 
application thereof. For. we are 
taught both by reaſon, and cxperi- 
ence ,- that we may either kill or 
cure with the ſame Remedy dufte- 
rently applyed , and to ditterent: 
Sabjects,or not in the ſame Circum-- 
ſtances, 
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SECT. XVI. 


The : Mgfrfous Art of Tran- 
flaring. 


 f The difficulty off a good Tranſlas 
=_ -/ 8 

2. The Art of Tranſlating compared to 
- the Art of. Portraying. 

3. br which of the two Languages the 
Tranſlator ought to excell, whether 
in that he tranſlates from, or in that 
he tranſlates in to. 

&. The Faults and Miſtakes of ſome 
oo elders. 

s. That good Latine Tranſlations do 

always out-do the Originals. 


Ne would think that there 

1s no- great Wit , nor no 
very much art neither, in making 
of a good Tranſlation ; but how 
far they are- deceived; we may: calily- - 


eonjeaure by the infinite number of 
bad 


D.. 
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bad, Tranſlations done in this City --. 
For as an Ingenious. Gentleman did _ 
lately obſerve, ſome of the Tranſla- 
tors underſtand ,not the 'Language 
they Tranſlate -from; others under- 
ſtand not the Language they Fran-- 
ſlate into, and others again- under- 
ſtand not the Subject they tranſlate: 
What wonder then it they fall not: - | 
only. often, very {ſhort of the Origj- 
nal,.- but! beſides furniſh- the World 
with. ſuch,impertet Copies, .as may 
ruine the;repute of the Authors,, 1: 
the. judgement of "thoſe that know: 
them not. -I conceive then, and re- 
quire.in a;ingenious Tranſlator ſach: 
parts, asL iear we ſhall meetwith but 
m a.very. ſmall Number, We muſt 
not thenthink that a manis qualified 
to make, for. Inſtance , a good Er- WW}: 
gliþ Verlon;out of French, becauſe: |} | 
he thas ſtayed a year or two, or it 
you, plcaſe, ſome. years in France, 
unleſs he underſtand the very Cri- 
ticiſim,. and Tour of the Language, 


which. can: ſcarce be. attained. tO, 
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', bt. by thoſe who have been bred: 
Bp from their greener years among 
tne Politeſt. fort of that Na-. 
tion 5 and befides, havemade good 
ne of their time by writing, ſpea- 
king,” converling R reading, and all 
fich exerciſes as are the fitteſt for 
acouiring the perfect Knowledge 
of any Language. Tis then a piece 
of Simplicity in fome Bookſellers to. 
make their application for the Tran- 
flating of French Books, to- ſuch as. 
have been but_a year or two 11 
France, or which is yet worle, have 
never ſtirr d from home 5 tho? I 
grant: they may by their private 
Stngy underſtand - in ſome- mea- 
fire the French Tongue, yet I 
am ſure that they never- concelve 
aright the whole Energy, Pith and 
Belicacy of the Phraſe 5 the know- 
edge whereof 1s ſo neceſlary, that 
without it;the verſion.cannot but be 
very imperfect, and to:thediſadvan- 
tage, of the Anthor. Moſt of thoſe 
hat. tranſJate Novels: being ſO. 
Fn 
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of their inſufficiency as to this part: 
paſs by, and ſupply what they un- 
derſtand not . by ſome irregular 
Fancy of their own, and ſometimes 
not very much fitted: for the pur- 
poſe. I conceive: then the Art of 
Tranſlating to be like unto that of 
Portraying. He 1s a very mean 
Painter, who can- but repreſent the | 
meer Lmeaments ,, and* externat | 
Shape of a Mans Face. The chief þ 
Secret: of this Art confiſts-in draws-. 
ing to life the very .Suub it; felfs- I 
mean, 1n repreſenting the very Air, 
Temper, Humour and CompleGtion: 
For a Manis not drawn to Life; uns 
leſs the moſt habitual indiſpoſition 
of his Soul:ſhine in the Piece. So 
I may proportionably fay, to turn 
French into flat Exeliſh preciſely, is 
not beyondthereach of the meaneſt 
Capacity but it is a piece of harder 
work than the unexperienc'd' are a- 
ware of, to repreſent the Original 
to life : This requires, beſides aripe 
| Judgement, anextraordinary uw 
| | | neſs 
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neſs: of * the Imagination, with. an, 
ealte and ingeniousutterance. And 
herel think it is not amiſsto enquire 
in which of the two languages the 
Franſlatorought to excel , whether 
HM: that he tranſlates: from , . of in 
that he tranſlates into. +I think it 
then no paradox to aſlert a pertett 
Knowledge of the former to be 
more neceſlary than that of theJat- 
ter : my reaſon is, becauſe it I under- 
ſtand never ſo- well the Tour, for 
mſtance, 'of the Engliſh; this will a+ 
vail me but little, if Icomprehend 
not that of the French likewilc toge- 
and Pith ; 
for without this foreſaid Knowledge 
E ſhall never be able to make a true 
and Natural Copy of the Original, 
how. Politely' ſoever I do writ: 1n 
Engliſh. For a good Evgliſh Ver- 
fror conſiſts. not i; the: gaodnels of 
the Language, abſolutely conſidered 
in it ſelf, but reſpectively to the: O- 
riginal, 'which it muſt repreſent and 


equal, if poſſible, in all Senſe, On 
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the other-ſide, though I underſtand 
not ſo eminently the Language the 
Verſion ts doneinto, yet if Tbe Ma- 
ſter of the Language the Orignal is 
written 1n, I ſhall be capable oftran- 
flating it exactly and well. For in 
this caſe Iſhalk be ſenſible of the leaſt 
expreſſion that ſhall fall ſhort of my 
Author, and ſo with a little more 
application - I may reach him at 
length by changing the Phraſe or Ex- 
preflion , which is not. very uneafie 
to do, till comparing the Original 
with the Copy, I find them nothing 
inferiourto each other, or rather as: 
near- as poſſibly they can be. A 
good Tranſlator ther may in' ſome 
reſpe& be as much eſteemed; as the 
Author himſelf: For fare Tam that 
ſometimes 'the ingenious ſort find 1t 
2 harder Task 'to tranſlate, than to- 
write; 'or'to/invent themſelves : be- 
caule it is caſter , no doubt, to'ex- 
preſsour ownthoughts, 'thenthoſe of 
other Mens , which are often none 
of the cleareſt, Their obſcurity 
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emetimes prove a lawful excuſe 
for our miſtakes, but we can, un- 
der no pretence, ſhun a juſt and de- 
ſerved confuſion, if through. our own 
Ignorance we quite abuſe and miſre- 
preſent our Authors. I fear he was 
of this number ' who tranſlated , Le 
port Euxine , the Enxine Bridge, 1n 
Iu of the Exxize or Black Sea, be- 
tween Muwotizs: and Tenedos, as allo 
that other, who- tranſlates thus the 
receit of an eminent Phyſitian, Ke- 
pulveris panonici Rubri, &vc. take of. 
the Powder of Red Cloath. Two Ounces, 
as if Paronicys was derived from the 
Latine Word Pannw, Cloath, and: 
not from. Parnonia, the name of a- 

Country. | 
3. I hall in this place take notice 
of what but few- perhaps refle& up- 
on, that as the living Languzges of 
Emxrppe are but Jargons compared to. 
the Latine,, ſo.all Books:done out 
of French, Spaniſh, Italian; ec. 1n-- 
to-Latine by an accurate, and Polite 
Pen; andin a'true and Natural Style, 
are 


{(ELJ- , s 
are always -far: beyond the Origi- 


nal - becanſe this Language carry- 


eth along with it a certain Energy 
that noother reacheth. T ſhall give 


youa proof of what I ſay by tranſla- 


tmg- theſe enſurng Verſes to demon- 
ſtrate to you the wide difference be- 
tween thoſe two'Languages The 
Four firſt werepenn'd - 


The Anſwer ' was made by an Engi- 
minent "He , and a Famous Phi- 
loſopher, of whom I. have fpoken 
ſeveral times in this Treatiſe. 
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 TheDeiſts Plea. 


DN TaArurah Religioneaſie firſt, and plain, 

- . 1. N Tales madejt myſtery, Offerings made it gainz 
Sacrifices, and Feaſts were at length prepar4, 
The Prieſts eat Roaſt-mear, and the People ſtar'd. 


. The ChriftiansPlea.'_ - 
Atural Religion does indeed diſplay 


N The dury of ſerving God, but northe way 
Man of himſelf, fickle, perverſe and blind, 
A Precipice ſooner than a way could find,;.-. _ . 
What Worſhip God will have, himſelf maſt teach, 
And ſo he did by thoſe hefent ropreach.''. © C- 
Who Do&rines worthy to be thought-Divine, - - . 
Confirm'd by Miracles where-his Power did ſhine; 
(And by thoſe wonders, inſtances did give + 
Of things.as_ ſtrange, as they bid us believe ) 
Who profer'd endleſs joys; bur lives requird, 
Worthy of Men that to ſuch joys afpir'd 5 _ 
Who what they taught, ſo. much believ'd and priz'd 
Thar for its ſake they all things elſe diſpis'd, | 
And borh by its ſtri& Rules, their lives did guide, 
And to atteſt its Truths, moſt gladly dy'd, 
And without Arms ſubdu'd the World ; ſave thoſe 
Whom 5 clear Truths (oor parts, bur) Vice made 
OCs, EL 
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Deiſmi Defenſhy, 


is nature, facili primum, obvia cunflis 
Relligio 3 ſimul at pia fraus miſteria ſuaxtt, 
Protinus illa pium, fit per pia manera, lucrum, 
Vittima ceſa cadit, convivia opima parantur, 
Optima queque worat, populo ſpeFante, Sacerdos, 


' Chriftianiſmi Defenſa, 

yore nature are ſervire Tonanti © L, *_ A 
Relſigioque jubent : methodum, ſed neutragmdumy; 

Edvet : -hanc methodum, nuils monſtrante, modunroe 

Nemo ſciat ; malus, (+ fraglis quoque, cecus, ubique 

Mille mados mortis, pereundi mille Figuras 

' Invemes Citius , . quam qua ratione colendus 


Sit Deus : ipſe madam hunc diceat Deus, ipſe dacebit 


Et docuit,. quoties weteres docuere Prophete, 
Preconeſque novis qua {tt ratione colendus, 
Diaino quoties Oracula digna ſigillo 
Expoſuere Gregi : tot, que, mivacula firmant 
Divine virtutisopns : pregrandibus ipſt 
Ut difta equarent fattis,. tam mira patrarunt — __ 
Quam, que, thira, fides dicait : ſed et ampla merenti 
Premia promiſere, & gaudia neſcia fizts 
Gaudia, que purdm poſcant fine crimine vitan, 
Et que perpetiis ad gaudia talia votis 
Hinc aſpirantes deceat, doceatgue wh : 
Quod docuere, fide pariter tenuere, frde/pue 
Do&Jrine par uſque fuit : ſed & iMltus e189 
Sub pede calcarunt ftudia im contrart? w1{gus 
Quicqutd agit, ceciſque anims ardarioils urget. 
Vivendi quaque Norma fides his extitit : 1pſam 
Sanguine ſignarunt Lett, dum mort? probarenty 
Armatumgque orbem Gens hc ſuperaret 1nermisy 
Hos tantum excipias Clarifiina dogmats contra 
Quos non ingenium, ſed mens male conſcia m1utt. 
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Now compare the Originalwith 
the Yer/ioz, and if you underſtand 
the one as well as the other, you ſhall, 
I donbt not, confeſs, that the latter 
as being more expreſſive than the 
former,offers to your thoughts a ful- 
 lerIdeaofthe Authors meaning than 
_ they themſelves . could expreſs in 
this infertour Diale&. COTE re 

A apprehend then Horace, Virgil, 
Ovid,and other Primitive Maſters of 
the Lajire Tongue to be wrong'dand 
weakned by the very beſtTranſlators, 
becauſe they appear now inaDiſpuile, 
and under a borrowed Apparrel,and 
not ſo Majeſtical neither as they 
firſt appeared in. Yet if we undertake 
for the Common Good, ſuch ſort of 
 Franflations,weareto obſerve exact- 
ly this one Precept above all others, 
to expreſs the full Sence of the Author, 
without a too ſcrupulous regard to 
} every particular Word and particle, 
| unleſs it be judged material to. the 
expreſiing of his intent, and meaning. 
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